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ABSTRACT 


The book of Revelation has intrigued many throughout history. While popular Christianity 
looks to it to find a timetable for the end of the world, thoughtful Biblical scholars read it in 
its original context. The Roman Empire sought to present itself as an Empire that brought in 
order, peace, freedom and prosperity to a chaotic world. Revelation is God’s unveiling of the 
deception and bankruptcy of these claims and presents a radical counter vision centered on 
God’s Throne and the coming reign of God. The dissertation also highlights the power of 
Revelation to unmask idolatrous and oppressive systems even today and concludes with some 


implications for the Church in Sri Lanka. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The book of Revelation has intrigued and fascinated many throughout history. Its mythic 
symbols of dragons, beasts, horses, trumpets and lightning flashes have captivated the 
imaginations of both young and old. Many, however, struggle to understand its deeper 
meaning. Books, articles and web pages offering a wide range of methods to ‘unlock’ its 
mysteries abound. The interpretations offered by academic scholars and popular church 
leaders also seem to go in two opposing directions. Ever since Hal Lindsey’s best-selling 
book The Late Great Planet Earth came out in 1970, popular Christianity has viewed the 
book of Revelation as a prophetic timetable of end time events coming to fulfillment in the 
present generation.' Tim LaHaye’s series of books in the Left Behind series from the mid 90’s 
onwards has further strengthened this view.” However, most of the scholarly work in the last 
two hundred years has tried to situate the book in its 1“ century context. For much of this 
time it was assumed that the book was written to encourage seven churches in Asia Minor 
who were undergoing persecution by the Roman Empire. Recent scholarly work challenges 
this view. Instead, the churches are now seen as communities who were very much 
influenced by and tempted to be comfortable with the rhetoric of the Roman Empire. The 
prevailing culture had lulled them into a false sense of security and the apostle’s prophetic 


discourse was a call to re-orient their sense of reality in light of the heavenly perspective. 


This dissertation will seek to explain the manner in which John helped the churches in Asia 
Minor discern the truth behind the rhetoric of the Roman Empire. In the first section, the 


dissertation will consider how sociologists explain the way we understand reality and look at 


' Hal Lindsey and C.C. Carlson, The Late Great Planet Earth (Michigan: Zondervan, 1970). 
? More details about the series can be found at http://www.leftbehind.com/ 
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how the genre utilized by John sought to counteract the dominant discourse of the day. In the 
next section, the rhetoric of the Roman Empire and how it shaped the day to day life of the 
people in Asia Minor is analyzed. In the third section, exposition of a number of passages in 
Revelation will highlight the way in which John counteracted and subverted the imperial 
rhetoric. The selected passages are those in which John’s purpose is most clearly seen and the 
distribution of these passages shows how this concern is evident throughout the book. In the 
next section, the continuing power of the Apocalypse in helping us unmask deceitful and 
oppressive ideologies that shape the world today is presented. The dissertation will conclude 
with some thoughts on the implication of John’s message to the Church in 


Sri Lanka. 


THE CREATION OF ‘REALITY’ 


Social Construction of Reality 


Reflection on ‘reality’ and ‘knowledge’ has long been the domain of the philosopher. 
However, in the last century this arena has been increasingly encroached upon by the 
sociologist, concerned with the relationship between human thought and the social context 
within which it arises. Social constructionists believe that the way in which we perceive and 
give meaning to ‘reality’ is shaped by our social location and our interactions with other 
people. Over time these interactions result in different roles being assigned to individuals and 
systems which become embodied in the institutional fabric of society. These institutions act 


as a frame of reference in shaping our perceptions and behaviour.” 


According to social constructionist theory, communication in all its forms (spoken, written, 
visual etc.) is the process of representing and making meaning of ‘reality’. Language is a 
“politically and culturally charged medium over which groups wrestle for control” as it 
“represents, constructs and reproduces social and cultural inequality”.* Those who control the 
society’s mass communication wield great power to represent and shape the dominant 
discourse. It is important, however, to also recognize that audiences are not passive 
recipients. They possess the ability to decode and engage with what is being communicated. 


However, the extent to which it is possible to dissent from the dominant discourse is 


dependent on the nature of the dominant ideology and its effect in the society. 


? For more details about social constructionist theory see Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social 
Construction of Reality: A Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge (Harmondsworth: The Penguin Press, 1967) 
and John R Searle, The Construction of Social Reality (London: The Penguin Press, 1995). 

* Brian Longhurst et al., Introducing Cultural Studies: Second Edition (Essex: Pearson Education Ltd., 2008), 
44-45. 


In 1“ century Asia Minor, the Roman Empire was engaged in reconstructing the dominant 
discourse through its imperial ideology and the Pax Romana.° The local elite in Asia Minor 
colluded with the Empire in this endeavour. The book of Revelation is God’s message to the 
Church to recognize this phenomenon and faithfully bear witness to what is ultimately true. 
Understanding the genre of the book helps us to appreciate the manner in which John sought 


to achieve this purpose. 


The Genre of the Book of Revelation 


Genre analysis is an important component in any literary analysis. “Literary or generic 
conventions act as norms, rules, prescriptions, restrictions, or prohibitions that determine or 
condition how writers write a certain kind of work and how readers read it”.° Throughout its 
history of interpretation scholars have ascribed Revelation with one or a combination of the 


following genres — letter, prophecy, apocalypse, liturgy, drama and myth.’ For the purpose of 


this study a brief sketch of the first three genre types is sufficient. 


1. Letter 
The epistolary character of Revelation is evident in its frame (1:4; 22:21). John, similarly 
to Peter and Paul, begins with a greeting of ‘grace’ and ‘peace’ (1:4 cf 1 Pet. 1:2; 
2 Pet. 1:2; Gal 1:3, 1 Thess. 1:1; Col 1:2) and identifies his audience as seven churches in 
Asia Minor (1:11). The symbolic use of seven in Revelation could suggest that the seven 


churches together represent all the churches across the Mediterranean in the first century.’ 


> A Latin phrase meaning ‘Roman Peace’. 

° Gregory L. Linton, “Reading the Apocalypse as Apocalypse: The Limits of Genre” in David L. Barr (ed), The 
Reality of Apocalypse: Rhetoric and Politics in the Book of Revelation (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2006), 14. 

"Tbid., 9. 

8 David de Silva, Seeing Things John’s Way: The Rhetoric of the Book of Revelation (Kentucky: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2009), 9. 


Seeing Revelation as a letter also implies that it was ‘occasional’ literature’ and was 


probably meant to be ‘heard’ in the context of a communal gathering. "° 


2. Prophecy 
John describes his message as ‘prophecy’ (1:3; 22:7, 10, 18, 19), thus placing himself in 
the prophetic tradition stretching from the Old Testament (OT). Whereas the OT prophets 
got their authority directly from God, John’s inclusion of Jesus as a source is a significant 
development in his Christology (1:1). John’s prophecy is not primarily predictive. 
Instead, he seeks to encourage the church to be more faithful in its witness by obeying the 
words of prophecy in the present (1:3; 19:10).'' Part of this prophetic purpose is to help 
the churches identify false ‘prophets’, within (2:20) and outside (13:14) the church, who 
lead people astray.” In line with his own calling (10:11) he also encourages the church to 


become a prophetic community (11:3). 


3. Apocalypse 


Revelation is the first ancient composition to be designated an ‘apocalypse’ by its 
author.’ Apocalyptic literature was a particular type of literature that was popular 
between 200 BCE and 100 CE in the biblical world. Other Jewish apocalyptic works 
include Daniel, 1 Enoch, 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch. While Revelation shares much in common 
with these works there are some crucial differences. Sweet and Mounce recognize the 


rigid deterministic form of divine purposes and the dualistic view of reality as common 


° Robert W. Wall, Revelation (Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1991), 24. 

1 M. Eugene Boring, Revelation (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1989), 5. 

'' Stephen S. Smalley, The Revelation to John: A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Apocalypse (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 2005), 6. 

ae Craig R. Koester, Revelation and the End of All Things (Cambridge: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2001), 46. 

B David Aune, Revelation 1-5 (Texas: Word Books, 1997), Ixxvii. 
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characteristics.“ Smalley suggests that since Revelation is not pseudonymous and has 


relatively few vision interpretations; its genre differs from other apocalyptic works.’ 


In light of this, defining apocalyptic literature has become an arduous task. Collins’ definition 


is the most widely accepted. He defines apocalyptic writings as 


a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which a revelation is mediated by 
an otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing a transcendent reality which is both 
temporal, insofar as it envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial, insofar as it involves 


another, supernatural world. 6 


For our purposes, understanding the ‘temporal’ and ‘spatial’ nature of apocalyptic writing is 
of particular importance. These terms need to be considered carefully since the ancient view 


of time and space differs widely from modern understanding. 


Ancient societies were present-oriented, while contemporary societies tend to be future- 
oriented. The ancients viewed the present as an ‘enduring reality’ whiles the future was 
already in the ‘process of becoming’. “Promise of improvement in the distant future lacked 
relevance and meaning” — salvation had to begin in the present.'’ Therefore, Revelation 
“reveals a bifurcated universe in which ‘ordinary’ life and divine life coexist at all times and 


places” and the Apocalypse should not be divided into two consecutive ages.'® 


* John Sweet, Revelation (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1979), 2; Robert H. Mounce, The Book of Revelation 
(Cambridge: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1997), 3. 

E Smalley, Revelation to John, 7. 

John J. Collins, "Introduction: Towards the Morphology of a Genre," Semeia 14 (1979), 9. 

1 Wes Howard-Brook and Anthony Gwyther, Unveiling Empire: Reading Revelation Then and Now (New 
York: Orbis Books, 1999), 125. 

ê Ibid., 121. 


Another crucial difference between ancient and modern times is the way that space is 
perceived. In ancient societies spatial terms like ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ were not distinct 
locations. They were metaphorical terms that indicated the difference between human and 
divine ways of thinking and living on earth. Where “lies and injustices of imperial Rome are 
given currency — there is earth”, and where the “truth of God is believed and practiced — there 


is heaven”.!? Therefore 


Revelation redraws the map of the Roman oikoumene (‘inhabited world’), placing the city that 
comes down from heaven — New Jerusalem — at the center of human territory, and removing the 


city that dominated the territory — Babylon — from the landscape.” 


Collins’ definition focuses on the content and form of apocalyptic writings. However, “the 


form is not a container for the content but the patterning and arrangement of it. If one changes 
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the order of a text one changes its meaning.” The genre of Revelation is of a hybrid nature, 


incorporating many varied styles of writing and weaving them together to form the author’s 
own unique brand of literature. Therefore, it is more beneficial for our purpose to concentrate 


on the function of the book. 


Schussler Fiorenza proposes that the author of the book of Revelation is seeking to persuade 


by creating a ‘symbolic universe’ which engages the hearer and elicits “reactions, emotions, 


convictions, and identifications”.”” 


" Ibid., 128. 

” Ibid., 129. 

*! Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, The Book of Revelation: Justice and Judgment (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1985), 159. 

* Ibid., 187. 


De Silva remarks that 


John’s countervision is so effective because it does not merely present an alternative 
worldview, but also brings major facets of the dominant cultural landscape and ideology into 
that worldview, subduing them with the powerful stories at the heart of Jewish subcultural 
discourse... which makes the cult of the emperors and of Rome appear deviant, subversive, 


even satanic.” 


Yarbro Collins suggests that the author wants to create the tension between what is and what 
ought to be in the world. She proposes that “the projection of the conflict onto a cosmic 


screen... is cathartic in the sense that it clarifies and objectifies the conflict.” 


The perspective of ‘reality’ put forward by the Roman Empire was in direct conflict with the 


way in which God saw the world. John carefully selects images that 


..echo and play on the facts, the fears, the hopes, the imaginings and the myths of his 
contemporaries, in order to transmute them into elements of his own Christian prophetic 


meaning.” 


In doing so he reforms and redirects the readers’ response to their world in light of the 


perspective of God. 


3 De Silva, Seeing Things John’s Way, 109. 

** Adela Yarbro Collins, Crisis and Catharsis: The Power of the Apocalypse (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1984), 153. 

3 Richard Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 
19. 


THE RHETORIC OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Monarchy, Republic & Empire 


According to the myth of Romulus and Remus, the city of Rome was founded in 753 BCE. 
The ancient Roman civilization is usually divided into 3 stages of existence. The first stage 
consisted of the Roman Kingdom, characterized by a monarchical form of government and 
the legendary rule of seven kings. During this period the Senate was chiefly an advisory body 
to the king with limited powers. However, the increasing use of violence and intimidation by 
the king resulted in a revolution in 509 BCE causing a shift in government from a Monarchy 
to a Republic. After this even the Latin word for king, Rex, was associated with negative 
connotations. The Roman Republic vested power on two individuals, called consuls, who 
were elected annually by the citizens. The power of the Senate gradually increased. The 
introduction of a constitution and the separation of power to a greater number of people 
resulted in a more stable form of government that lasted nearly 5 centuries. However, a 
number of civil wars in the 1“ century BCE precipitated the demise of the Roman Republic. 
The exact date of the transition from Republic to Empire is debated. However, most scholars 
regard the Roman Senate’s granting of the honorific title of Augustus to Octavian in 27 BCE 


as the beginning of Empire.”° 


Imperial Rhetoric in Asia 


The territories under the Roman Empire extended to Europe, Africa and Asia. It is beyond the 


scope of this paper to analyse the rhetoric of the Empire in all these areas. Though there are 


°° For a detailed history of the ancient Roman civilization see Michael Grant, History of Rome (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1978). 


some commonalities it is more beneficial to focus our attention on the imperial rhetoric in the 
province of Asia. Since the book of Revelation was addressed to seven churches in Asia 
Minor, recognizing the social setting of the province will help us understand the Apocalypse 
better. This analysis will involve both the literature and the objects of the material culture 
(realia) since both are products of the same social context and together function as “part of 


the production of meaning.””’ 


This analysis will also consider the perspective of Rome as 
well as the perspective of those in the province. This will help us develop a better 


understanding of the intricacies involved in the perception of reality in its 1‘ century setting. 


The Rise of Augustus Caesar 


Recognizing the significance of Octavian’s rise to power is critical in understanding the 
rhetoric of the empire in the 1“ century. Octavian was born in 63 BCE to a not particularly 
distinguished aristocracy. However, the marriage of his maternal grandfather to the sister of 
Julius Caesar provided him with a relationship that he exploited to the fullest in his quest for 
power. After the murder of Julius Caesar, Octavian marched to Rome with his own legions 
without much resistance. Later, he was confirmed as the adopted son of Julius by the Roman 
Senate and received the new name of Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus.” The next few years 
saw factions battling for control of Rome before Octavian finally emerged victorious in the 


Battle of Actium in 31 BCE. Returning to Rome he closed the doors to the Temple of Janus — 


27 Steven J. Friesen, “Revelation, Realia, and Religion: Archaeology in the Interpretation of the Apocalypse”, 
Harvard Theological Review Vol 88/3: 308. 

?8 Adoption was a long standing tradition in Rome which sought to provide a way for a male citizen, usually 
upper class, to attain a legal heir. 
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a symbolic act signifying the end of war and the restoration of peace. Thus began a reign that 


changed the direction of Roman civilization and indeed the history of the world thereafter.” 


In order to legitimize his claim to power Octavian recognized that he had to distance himself 
from the monarchical aspirations of his adopted father without breaking the link to Julius 
Caesar and his ancestors. He sought to portray himself as a humble man of peace with no 
pretentions to power by resigning from all his offices and returning the state to normality in 


27 BCE. Reflecting back on this he wrote 


..after I had... acquired, by unanimous vote, supreme control, I transferred the Republic from 
my power over to the authority of the Senate and the Roman people. In return for this service of 
mine, I acquired the title of Augustus”’ in accordance with a decree of the Senate... a golden 
shield was placed... which... the Senate and the Roman people gave to me because of my virtue, 
clemency, justice and piety. After this time I exceeded all in prestige but I had no more power 


than those who were my colleagues in each magistracy.*! 


This brilliant tactical manoeuvre had wide implications. 


In refusing to accept the power he wanted, and which he held mainly through military might, 
Augustus had guaranteed he would keep the power he wanted at the request of the people. This 
move was one of the earliest negotiations for power between Augustus and the senate, The 
above passage from Res Gestae portrays the senate as the true power-holding body in Rome, 


with Augustus, loath to possess power, as a mere tool of the senate. This is, of course, a 


? For the influence of Augustus in world history see John M Carter, “Augustus Down the Centuries”, History 
Today Vol 33/3 (1983): 24-30. 

*° Augustus means ‘The Revered One’. 

*! Charles F. Edson and Carl Schuler (trans), “The Deeds of the Deified Augustus” in Paul L. MacKendrick and 
Herbert M. Howe, Classics in Translation: Latin Literature (Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1980), 
307. 
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re-description of the actual state of affairs. The senate could no more strip Augustus of his 
authority than could Augustus dismantle the senate. The senate was too old and important an 
institution and Augustus too powerful an individual for either to be cast aside: they were stuck 
with each other. In order to maintain some semblance of balance, the power and structure of the 


new regime would have to be negotiated.” 


The name ‘Augustus’ had deep connotations with religion, piety and authority. Augustus 
used this title to identify with Romulus the mythic founder of Rome. Augustus also claimed 
Numa Pompilius, king of Rome (715-673 BCE), as an ancestor. Both Romulus and Numa 
were widely hailed as ‘city-founders’, an identity that was attractive to Augustus. “In so 
doing he established himself as the second-founder of Rome and the restorer of the golden 
age.” Confirming this Virgil, the great Roman poet, wrote 


And here is the man promised to you, Augustus Caesar, born of the gods, who will establish 
again a Golden Age in the fields of Latium once ruled by Saturn, and will expand his dominion 


beyond the Indus and the Garamantes, beyond our familiar stars.” 


Augustus embarked upon an ambitious program of ‘restoring the republic’ and ‘healing’ 
Rome of its evils. Setting himself as the ‘protector’ of Roman values and Roman life he 
restored many temples that had gone to disrepair and became the sole guardian of the laws 


and morals of Rome.* However, this reconstruction was not just a matter of piety or art. 


Power is very rarely limited to the pure exercise of brute force... It is as much a matter of 


impression, of theatre, of persuading those over whom authority is wielded to collude in their 


32 Gail E Armstrong, “Sacrificial Iconography - Creating History, Making Myth, and Negotiating Ideology on 
the Ara Pacis Augustae”, Religion and Theology Vol. 15: 343. 

* Ibid., 342. 

fe Stanley Lombardo (trans), Virgil: Aeneid (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 2005), 157. 

3 Armstong, Sacrificial Iconography, 343-344. 
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subjugation. Insofar as power is a matter of presentation, its cultural currency in antiquity... was 
the creation, manipulation, and display of images. In the propagation of the imperial office... art 


36 
was power. 


The temples and the sculptures served as visual reminders of Augustus’ relationship with the 


most important and powerful gods in Rome. 


‘The ruler speaks for the gods, or is a god, and to obey him is to be in a right relationship with 
the world of the gods.’ The Roman empire embodied this principle through the imperial cult, 
the political institution expressed in religious form. This was an essential part of the definitions 
of reality, together with the many cults to pagan deities, which gave order, form, and meaning 


to the societas.*” 


Augustus claimed the right “to stand at the centre of the cosmic process that had secured the 
pax deorum (i.e. ‘Peace of the gods’) both in nature and in society.”** Citing the iconography 


of the Ara Pacis?” Brent writes 


The art and iconography of the Ara Pacis was to witness to the completion of the Augustan 
revolution that was both political and religious. The Ara is an artefact that expressed the 


political theology legitimating Augustan autocracy.” 


The imperial cult which began with Augustus continued throughout the next 200 years as 
each emperor after him sought to be incorporated into its cosmic myth. The social ‘reality’ of 
life in the empire was decisively altered. Members of the Roman provinces were faced with a 
dilemma. They could accept this version of ‘reality’ and participate in its activities or they 


could step aside, be ostracised and face the violent response to non conformity. 


% Jas Elsner, Imperial Rome and Christian Triumph (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 53. 

7 David de Silva, “The Social Setting of the Revelation to John - Conflicts Within, Fears Without”, Westminster 
Theological Journal Vol 54 (1992): 297. 

38 Allen Brent, A Political History of Early Christianity (London: T&T Clark, 2009), 105. 

*» For a description of the meaning of the iconography of Ara Pacis see Nancy de Grummond, “Pax Augusta 
and the Horae on the Ara Pacis Augustae”, American Journal of Archaeology Vol 94/4 (1990): 663-677. 

“° Brent, A Political History, 108. 
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The Roman province of Asia 


Asia Minor had been the scene of constant battles between the Greeks and Persians from the 
6 century BCE onwards. In 334 BCE, Alexander the Great established Macedonian rule in 
Asia Minor and the Greek language and culture quickly spread in the region. Cults to the 
ruler were a common feature in Hellenistic cities and the common view that they were 
honours granted in gratitude for political benefactors was challenged by S.R.F. Price. He 
suggested that the emergence of ruler cult in the cities was an attempt by the citizens to come 


to terms with a new kind of power, i.e. the rule of kings whose base was not in the city. 


Unlike the earlier leaders and kings the Hellenistic rulers were both kings and Greek, and some 
solution had to be found to the problem this posed. There was no legal answer and the cities 
needed to represent this new power to themselves. The cults of the gods were the one model 
that was available to them for the representation of a power on whom the city was dependant 
which was external and yet still Greek. By borrowing and adapting this pre-existing model of 


classification it proved to be possible to accommodate the new kings.” 


This new model of classification was to prove crucial for the adoption and quick spread of the 


imperial cult under the Roman Empire at the turn of the millennium. 


In 133 BCE the province of Asia came under Roman control when the king of Pergamum, 
King Attalus HI, bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. Roman rule over the province was largely 
accepted within the province.” The imperial policy towards Asia contributed immensely to 


the maintenance of harmony between the province and Rome. Augustus Caesar cancelled the 


4l S.R.F Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman imperial cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984), 29-30. 

” The only exception was a brief resistance to Roman rule from 88 BC spearheaded by Mithradates VI of 
Pontus which was quickly put down by the Roman army. See Howard-Brook and Gwyther, Unveiling Empire, 
92. 
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debt that the province owed to Rome and also accepted the authority of the provincial elite to 
govern their local issues. These actions ensured their loyalty to Rome. In fact the policy of 
urbanization strengthened the power of the provincial elite by developing a stronger urban 
base over which they had authority.” Therefore, it is no coincidence that the province of Asia 
was one of the few ungarrisoned (no Roman legions stationed there) provinces in the Roman 


Empire. 


An important feature in the life of the cities in Asia was the granting of Roman citizenship to 
wealthy and influential members of the province. This created a situation where the 
provincial elite were obligated to both Rome and their local city. Roman citizenship brought 
great honour and personal benefits and it was natural that they reciprocated, both personally 
and corporately, in reverence and loyalty to Rome.“ This also resulted in civic competition 
between the cities for imperial honour and privilege. During the Hellenistic period 
(300-200 BCE) Pergamum was the capital of western Asia Minor. However, after Augustus 
became emperor in 31 BCE, he made Ephesus the capital as it was a sea port and there was 
less room for newer building projects in Pergamum.“ This rivalry continued in the way that 
the cities sought to describe themselves. Pergamum claimed the title “Metropolis of Asia and 
the First City to be Twice-Temple-Warden (of the imperial cult)” and the Ephesians 
responded with a counter-claim to be the “First and Greatest Metropolis of Asia”.“° An 


important dimension of this civic competition was that in the context of Roman 


4 Howard-Brook and Gwyther, Unveiling Empire, 92. 

* Ibid., 94-95. 

4 Steven J. Friesen, “Ephesus: Key to a Vision in Revelation”, Biblical Archaeology Review Vol. 19:3 
(May/June 1993): 26. 

4 Anthony D Macro, “The Cities of Asia Minor Under the Roman Imperium”, Aufstieg und Niedergang der 
römischen Welt II 7.2 (1980): 683. 
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patron-client society” the emperor was identified as the patron par excellence and the 
peoples of the empire his clients. This integrating function of the emperor contributed to the 


development of the imperial cult and the participation of all people in its rituals. 


The pre-eminence of the emperor as the unifying force of the empire was symbolized by the 
importance attached to the provincial celebrations of the imperial cult. The priesthoods of the 
imperial cult were confined to the provincial aristocracy, who were encouraged to compete for 
the honour. The main cultic celebrations took place at a designated provincial centre... and 
were attended by gladiatorial games or other similar Roman jollifications. The high priest of the 


3 ud 48 
province was a man of great status and usually a Roman citizen. 


Asia became one of the cornerstones of the imperial cult as cities competed vigorously for the 
privilege of being declared neokoros, an official centre for the imperial cult. All seven cities 
addressed in Revelation received the neokorate in the late first and/or early second century 


CE 49 


The Imperial Cult in Asia 


The province of Asia had a long history of ruler cults and the Roman imperial cult seamlessly 
found a home within its borders. The existence of a temple in Smyrna dedicated to the 
goddess Roma from as early as 195 BCE” suggests that the rise of Roman power and the 
boast of Roma Aeterna (‘Eternal Rome’) had generated many followers in the province even 


before they came under Roman rule. It is also important to recognize that the initiative to 


41 This was a relationship where a person of higher standing (patron) could offer financial assistance or legal 
protection to a person of lower standing (client). In turn the client offered respect and loyalty to the patron. 

“8 Martin Goodman, The Roman World: 44BC-AD180 (New York: Routledge, 1997), 139. 

# Thomas B Slater, “On the Social Setting of the Revelation to John”, New Testament Studies Vol. 44/2 (1998): 
253. 

39 Price, Rituals and Power, 41. 
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build a provincial temple was at the instigation of the province and not from Rome.” Asia 
had backed Anthony during the Battle of Actium and would have felt the need to mend the 
relationship with Octavian once he emerged victorious. However, provincial level temples 
could not be built on one’s initiative only. Permission needed to be sought from the emperor 
himself. Raising no objections, Augustus approved in 29 BCE the first provincial temple for 
the imperial cult to “the goddess Rome and Augustus” in Pergamon.” Later on, in the reign 
of Tiberius (14-37 CE) another temple was established in Smyrna in honour of Tiberius, 
Livia and the Senate. The third provincial temple, the Temple of the ‘Sebastoi’ (meaning 
‘revered’ in Greek), was established in Ephesus during the reign of Emperor Domitian. This 
temple was dedicated to the emperors of the Flavian dynasty — Vespasian, Titus and 


Domitian. Noting the symbolism of the temple, Friesen writes 


The second-story colonnade was ornamented with engaged figures of deities on each column, 
creating an array of gods and goddesses below the temple. The symbolism was powerful: The 
deities of the empire supported and protected the emperors who were worshipped in the temple 
above. Conversely, the emperors were the unifying element that brought the gods and 
goddesses together. In the sense, the emperors had become the focal point in the relationship 


between the human and divine realms. 


Provincial imperial cults were rare — only the three mentioned above existed by the end of the 
first century CE. The number of the provincial cults, the language, the formats and the 


procedures for establishing them all depended on Roman authority. This selectivity 


>! Steven J. Friesen, Imperial Cults and the Apocalypse of John: Reading Revelation in the Ruins (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 27-28. 

ZA temple dedicated to Rome and Julius was probably established earlier though no archaeological evidence 
has been found. See Friesen, Imperial Cults, 26-27. 

2 Friesen, Ephesus, 31. 
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heightened the importance of these institutions. It also resulted in “the reordering of spatial 


imagination: in the new imperial geography, space centered on Rome”. 


Apart from these provincial cults, individual cities in the province dedicated temples, the 
agora, the bouleuterion, the gymnasium and the baths for the worship of the emperor. These 
cults were more localized, built on local funds and did not require prior permission from 
Rome. They were frequently more syncretistic with the imperial worship incorporated into 
the cult of a local deity. The genesis of the imperial cult also generated new offices in the 
provinces to carry out the activities of the cult. High priests and priests were appointed from 
the elite members of the province and they were responsible for all aspects of the cult 
including the festivals. Flower wreaths, animal sacrifice and processions were a feature of 
these festivals. These festivals lasted several days and were a source of great civic pride as 


large crowds from various strata in society attended the festivities. 


Another important aspect of Asia’s relationship with the imperial cult was the development 
of a new calendar around the birthday of Augustus. At a competition to suggest the best way 


to convey highest honours for Augustus, the Roman proconsul decreed 


We could justly hold it (Augustus’ birthday) to be equivalent to the beginning of all things... 
And since no one could receive more auspicious beginnings for the common and individual 
good from any other day than this day which has been fortunate for all... therefore it seems 
proper to me (the Roman governor) that the birthday of the most divine Caesar shall serve as 


the same New Year’s Day for all citizens.” 


a Friesen, Imperial Cults, 54. 
°° Leonard Thompson, The Book of Revelation: Apocalypse and Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1990), 160. 
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Noting the temporal significance of the decree Friesen states 


No matter how big the festival, an imperial cult involved only a segment of the population for a 
limited period of time. The calendar reform... would involve everyone every day. It represented 
the transformation of all life. All individuals and all communities were said to have been given 
new life through Augustus. The principal of reciprocity could be satisfied only through the 


reorganization of all facets of their lives.” 


In this manner the spatial and temporal landscape under the Roman Empire was decisively 
changed by the imperial cult. Rome was the center of all things and each New Year the 


citizens were reminded of the integrating function of the emperor. 


The Pax Romana 


The Pax Romana is the relative peace that existed in the Roman Empire after the victory of 
Octavian at the Battle of Actium in 31 BCE. As noted above, it marked the ‘Golden Age’ of 
the empire after decades of warfare. During this period of about 200 years the empire was 
given a new lease of life with its culture and economy flourishing more than at any other 
period in its history. In our analysis of this period it is important for us to understand how the 


Romans perceived themselves and the other people groups in the empire. 


The expansion of the Roman Empire was seen by the Romans as a divine right given to them 


to rule over the rest of humanity. Aelius Aristides, the popular Greek orator, wrote 


3% Friesen, Imperial Cults, 34. 
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Since from the very beginning you (viz. The Romans) were born free and in a sense directly to 
rule, you admirably provided for all that serves this end, founded a form of state such as no one 


had yet had, and established firm laws and rules for all.” 


The Roman senator and historian Tacitus describes an incident wherein the Roman governor 


remarks 


they should tolerate the commands of their betters... what the gods... had decided was that any 
verdict should remain with the Romans as to what was granted and what taken away, and the 


latter should tolerate no other judges than themselves.™* 
Roman rule was portrayed as an ushering of peace, security and freedom to all in the empire. 


“Now the earth itself and its inhabitants have been granted universal security which is evident 


to all.” 


i 60 
“Of all those who ever possessed an empire, you alone rule over people who are free.” 


Despite this period being hailed as a time of ‘peace’ and ‘freedom’, the numbers in the 
military ranks were never reduced. It is estimated that there were about 100,000 legionaries 
and about 150,000 others in auxiliary units ready for combat. The huge military force had one 
main and unstated purpose — the suppression of dissent.°’ To facilitate the speedy 
transportation of military units the Roman Empire extensively developed the road network. 
This gave rise to an increase in urbanization within the empire. Baths, aqueducts, theatres and 
gymnasiums were built everywhere. However, these masked the exploitation that was present 


under the surface. As Tacitus remarks, they “were seduced into alluring vices: pillared halls, 


al Aristides, 91. Cited in Klaus Wengst, Pax Romana and the Peace of Jesus Christ (London: SCM Press, 
1987),14. 

58 A.J. Woodman (trans), Tacitus: The Annals (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 2004), 273. 

= Aristides, Eulogy of Rome, 104. Cited in Wengst, Pax Romana, 19. 

«0 Aristides, Eulogy of Rome, 36. Cited in Wengst, Pax Romana, 22. 

ot Goodman, Roman World, 81. 
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baths and choice banquets. The simple natives gave the name of ‘culture’ to this aspect of 


their slavery.” 


Another important dimension of the Pax Romana was the economy. The foundation of the 
empire’s economy was agriculture. Aristides’ boasts reveal how the provinces were routinely 


exploited for the provision of surplus goods to Rome. 


Produce is brought from every land and every sea, depending on what the seasons bring forth, 
and what is produced by all lands, rivers and lakes and the arts of Greeks and barbarians. If 
anyone wants to see it all he must either travel over the whole earth to see it in such a way or 
come to this city. For what grows and is produced among individual peoples is necessarily 


63 
always here, and here in abundance. 


Many in the provinces were unable to sustain the continued exportation of their grain. Food 
shortages were a common occurrence. The peasant class were particularly vulnerable and 
most sold their land to wealthy estate owners and moved into the cities. Others sought refuge 
in the patronage system where they were constantly at the mercy of their patrons. The steady 
influx of people into the cities caused a number of social tensions. The Asian cities of 
Ephesus (200,000 people), Pergamum (120,000), Sardis (100,000) and Smyrna (75,000) were 
the third, sixth, seventh and fourteenth largest cities in the Roman Empire of the 1“ century 
and their close proximity to each other increased the tension. The cramped living 
environment led to a build up of sewage causing a high rate of disease in the cities. Mortality 
rates were always high and the population of the cities was maintained only due to the 


constant influx of people from the provinces. 


© Tacitus, Agricola, 21. Cited in Howard-Brook and Gwyther, Unveiling Empire, 96. 
Š Aristides, Eulogy of Rome, 11. Cited in Wengst, Pax Romana, 31-32. 
* Howard-Brook and Gwyther, Unveiling Empire, 98. 
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On the other end of the economic scale, however, the merchants, traders and ship owners 
enjoyed unprecedented success and wealth. Various trade guilds were established in each city 
and membership of these guilds was very important for economic survival. De Silva 


summarises the religious nature of these trade guilds 


..common meals were an important aspect of the life of the trade guilds of a particular city. It 
was a social occasion gathered around the guild's symbol of their patron deity, religious only 
insofar as the individual's commitment to the guild and the solidarity of the guild were 


a aia 65 
expressed and reenacted in religious form. 


The Reign of Domitian (81-96 CE) 


Two possible dates have been put forward by scholars regarding the dating of the Book of 
Revelation — the reign of Nero (54-68 CE) and the reign of Domitian (81-96 CE). Key 
aspects in this debate include the nature of persecution at the time, the king list in Revelation 
17, the measuring of the Temple in Revelation 11, the use of ‘Babylon’ to refer to Rome, the 
‘Nero Redivivus’ myth”, the situation of the Church communities and the testimony of 
Irenaeus.’ However, most scholars consider the reign of Domitian as the most plausible date 
for the Apocalypse. It is important, therefore, to briefly sketch how Domitian rule affected 


the citizens in the empire and its implications on how we read the Apocalypse. 


6 De Silva, Social Setting, 291. 

°° The myth involved the belief that Nero either had not died or would be resurrected and would lead an army 
from the East to destroy the Roman Empire. 

61 For a detailed discussion of the issues involved see Thompson, Book of Revelation, 13-17; Yarbro Collins, 
Crises and Catharsis, 54-83; Ian Paul, “The value of Paul Ricoeur's hermeneutic metaphor in interpreting the 
symbolism of Revelation chapters 12 and 13” (PhD. diss., Nottingham Trent University, 1999). 
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Domitian was the 11" emperor of the Roman Empire and the third and last emperor from the 
Flavian dynasty. In his youth he was very much under the shadow of his older brother Titus, 
but rose to power at the sudden death of Titus in 81 CE. Views about his reign are mixed but 
towards the end of his reign he became deeply unpopular with the Roman Senate and was 
murdered by court officials in 96 CE. After his death the Roman Senate condemned his 
memory to oblivion and his advisor Nerva became emperor for a short period followed by 


Emperor Trajan. 


Our view about Domitian’s reign has chiefly been shaped by the writings of Roman 
historians Tacitus, Pliny the Younger and Suetonius who portray him as a megalomaniacal 
tyrant. Suetonius claimed that Domitian demanded to be addressed as dominus et deus — the 
first emperor to seek to be addressed as god in his lifetime." Charlesworth suggests that 
Domitian had made a step-change in the imperial cult by adding his own ‘genius’ into oaths 
previously sworn in the name of Jupiter, Divus Augustus and 'the other gods’. Suetonius 


also describes Domitian as a secretive and ruthless manipulator of power. 


Domitian was not merely cruel, but cunning and sudden into the bargain. He summoned a 
Palace steward to his bedroom, invited him to join him on his couch, made him feel perfectly 
secure and happy, condescended to share a dinner with him — yet had him crucified on the 


following day!” 


68 Robert Graves (trans), Suetonius: The Twelve Caesars (London: Penguin Books, 1979), 309. See also the 
numismatic evidence put forward by Earnest P. Janzen, “The Jesus of the Apocalypse wears the Emperor’s 
Clothes” SBL Seminar Papers 130 (1994): 645-647. 
© As suggested by Paul, “The value of Paul Ricoeur’s Hermeneutic”, 143. 
70 i 

Graves, Suetonius, 307. 
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Pliny in his description of Domitian’s palace says that it was the... 
place where... that fearful monster built his defences with untold terrors, where lurking in his 
den he licked up the blood of his murdered relatives or emerged to plot the massacre and 


destruction of his most distinguished subjects.” 


These ideas have led to reading the Apocalypse as literature written during a period of severe 
persecution of the Church under a despotic emperor. Leonard Thompson in his detailed 
analysis seriously challenged this view claiming that there is no evidence of Church 
persecution under Domitian. He suggested that the rhetoric of the three Roman sources were 
a distortion of the true picture as they were trying to align themselves with the new emperor 
Trajan and portray his reign as a ‘new era’.”” Yarbro Collins has sought to temper this view 
saying that “the crucial element is not so much whether one is actually oppressed as whether 
one feels oppressed.” The Christians under Domitian did not face a targeted and sustained 
persecution as was thought earlier. However, the memories of what the Christians in Rome 
had faced under Nero and the isolated actions against Christians like Antipas (Rev. 2:13) 
would have created some anxiety. This anxiety would have escalated as they withdrew from 


public activities associated with the imperial cult which earned the suspicion of the leaders of 


the province and possibly the wrath of their neighbours. 


The imperial cult played a key role in the establishment of the new symbolic universe for the 
Roman province of Asia. Christians who denied the validity of these religio-political traditions 


constituted an affront to Asian pagan social sensibilities. Christian religious impiety, from a 


7l Pliny, Panegyricus Traiani, 48.3-4. Cited in Thompson, Book of Revelation, 98. 
12 Thompson, Book of Revelation, 101-115. 
® Yarbro Collins, Crises and Catharsis, 84. 
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pagan perspective, left them open to reprisals from the gods through natural disasters and social 


74 
anarchy. 


In such a context the Apocalypse was a timely and important message to the churches in Asia 
Minor. John was urging them to remain faithful by holding on to their identity, their sense of 


purpose and their resolve in the face of intense pressure from the imperial landscape. 


™ Slater, Social Setting, 253-254. 
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THE COUNTER RHETORIC 


In this section we will consider how the book of Revelation interacted with the imperial 
culture of his day. Our analysis will reveal that the Apocalypse depicted a reality from God’s 


perspective which relativized and subverted the propaganda of the empire. 


The Opening Three Chapters 


66. 


John begins his Apocalypse by identifying the “word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ” (1:2) as the source of his message. He writes to seven churches in the province of 
Asia (1:4, 11) encouraging them to “take to heart what is written in it, because the time is 
near” (1:3). After some introductory comments he recounts an elaborate and descriptive 
vision of Jesus (1:12-20).” This vision functions as the foundation for the evaluation of the 
seven churches in chapters two and three. The seven oracles bear a similar format and each 
church is evaluated individually in the light of the vision of Jesus and their local situation. 
The report card is mixed. Smyrna and Philadelphia are seen very favourably while Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Thyatira and Sardis have both positive and negative elements. Laodicea’s witness 


is universally condemned but, similarly to the other churches, there is a call to repentance and 


a reward promised for those who ‘overcome’. 


In the oracles as a whole, three specific individuals/groups are targeted for rebuke — the 


synagogue of Satan, the ‘prophetess’ Jezebel and the Nicolaitans. The synagogue of Satan 


” For an interesting comparison of the vision of Jesus and a coin commemorating the death of Domitian’s son 
see Earnest P. Janzen, “The Jesus of the Apocalypse wears the Emperor’s Clothes” SBL Seminar Papers 130 
(1994): 645-647, 651-657. 
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probably refers to the local Jewish community who through slanderous comments and/or 
collusion with the Roman authorities brought about a tense situation to the local churches in 
Smyrna and Philadelphia. ”® Jezebel and the Nicolaitans probably refer to those within the 
church who were advocating a more tolerant attitude to the pagan rites of their non-Christian 
neighbours.” Eating of food sacrificed to idols was common in public festivals as well as 
dinner parties of individuals and trade guilds. Participation in these would have been essential 
for economic and political advancement.” “A way of being Christian without sacrificing the 


4 
»7 would have 


promises of prosperity and security offered by the Roman economic system 
been particularly attractive to those who were living at basic levels. John, however, counters 
this temptation by describing those poor in Smyrna as actually ‘rich’ (2:9) and regarding the 
rich Laodiceans as ‘wretched, pitiful and poor’ (3:17). Another important aspect is the 
impending violence that some of the churches were bound to encounter (2:10) and which had 
already claimed one casualty (2:13) as they resisted the pressure to conform. John seems to 
regard ‘inattention to the violence of dominant culture’, ‘religious unfaithfulness manifested 


in the consumption of sacrificed meat’ and the ‘lure of economic security’ as the three key 


temptations facing the churches in Asia Minor.*° 


76 For a slightly alternate view see Paul Duff, “The ‘Synagogue of Satan’: Crises Mongering and the Apocalypse 
of John” in Barr (ed), Reality of Apocalypse, 147-168. 

” See for example Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, “Apocalyptic and Gnosis in the book of Revelation and Paul”, 
Journal of Biblical Literature Vol 92/4: 567-572. 

18 De Silva, Seeing Things John’s Way, 60. 

” Ibid., 63. 

80 Steven J. Friesen, “Satan's Throne, Imperial Cults and the Social Settings of Revelation”, Journal for the 
Study of the New Testament Vol. 27/3: 372. 
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The True Center of Reality (Rev. 4, 5) 


The throne room scene in chapters four and five has been described as the ‘heart’ and the 
‘fulcrum’ of the book of Revelation.” The author borrows imagery from similar visions in 
the OT (Isa. 6; Ezek. 1) as well as from the Hellenistic and Roman imperial court and ruler 
ceremonials and weaves it according to his own purposes. * The vision is situated in heaven 
and John is called through an open door to experience what is going on (4:1). The vision 
evokes strong emotional responses from him — even breaking down in tears at one point (5:4). 
John hopes to replicate these emotions in his hearers as well in order to subvert the affective 


hold that the cultural and architectural landscape provoked in its populace.** 


John sees a throne placed in the center with all other creatures in ever widening concentric 
circles around it. He observes ‘twenty-four elders’, ‘four living creatures’, ‘thousands of 
angels’ and ‘every creature in heaven and on earth and under the earth and on the sea and all 
that is in them’ ‘surrounding’ or ‘encircling’ the throne (4:4,6; 5:11,13). God sits on this 
throne and is later joined by the Lamb (4:3; 5:6). The setting creates an all-encompassing 
cosmic map with all creatures “united in directing praise and adoration toward the center of 
the cosmos, God and the Lamb”.** This is a “political statement: here, and not in Rome, is 
where real authority is to be found”.® The authority is also not contested or forced. As we 


have seen, Augustus and subsequent Roman emperors tried to portray their rule as a 


Koester, Revelation and the End, 71; G.R. Beasley-Murray, The Book of Revelation (London: Oliphants, 
1974), 108. 

$ David E. Aune, “The Influence of Roman Imperial Court Ceremonial on the Apocalypse of John” Biblical 
Research Vol 28 (1983): 6. 

$ De Silva, Seeing Things John’s Way, 194. 

** Tbid., 97. 

85 Wilfrid J. Harrington, Revelation (Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1993), 81. 
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consensus omnium (‘by the agreement of all’). However, it is God who satisfies that criteria; 


Roman rule, in contrast, is forced (13:12-16) and therefore illegitimate.*° 


Interestingly, God is not directly described in the vision. Rather, through the use of precious 
stones, a rainbow and a sea of glass (4:3,6) a vivid picture of the majesty, peace and 
covenantal faithfulness of God is portrayed such that awe and worship are the only worthy 
responses.*” The ‘flashes of lightning and peals of thunder’ (4:5) recall the theophany of Sinai 
(Ex. 19:16ff) and associates the vision of God with his transcendent and redeeming nature.’ 
This also serves as a literary link with the subsequent judgment series’ manifesting God’s 
holiness in his judgment on evil (see repeated phrase in 4:5; 8:5; 11:19; 16:18).°* The 
thunderbolt was also closely associated with the Greek god Zeus and his Roman counterpart 
Jupiter and used as a symbol of divinity by several Roman emperors including Domitian.” 
The passive description of God also corresponds with the passive role of the Roman emperor 
in rendering justice.” The emperor was assisted in this task by lictors, who traveled with him 


and announced his approach. Interestingly the number of lictors accompanying Augustus was 


doubled by Domitian to twenty four.” 


Scholars have put forward a number of other theories as to the identity of the twenty-four 


elders.” Whatever the case may be, they represent those who have some degree of authority 


fe Paul, “The value of Paul Ricoeur's hermeneutic”, 138. 

87 Gordon D. Fee, Revelation (Oregon: Cascade Books, 2011), 71. 

Mounce, Book of Revelation, 122. 

® Bauckham, Theology, 42. 

Aune, Revelation 1-5, 295. 

al Aune, “Influence of Roman ”, 8. 

?? Tbid., 13. 

?3 For a detailed discussion about the possible identity of the elders see G.K. Beale, The Book of Revelation 
(Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1999), 323-326 and Peter Watts, “Singing the New Song: (1.2) 
The Twenty-Four Elders,” (Unpublished paper, 2007). 
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[‘thrones’ (4:4), ‘crowns’ (4:10)]. The presentation of their crowns borrows imagery taken 
over from Hellenistic-Oriental kingship rituals. The acclamation ‘worthy are you’ was a 
greeting that announced the triumphal entry of the emperor and the title ‘Lord and God’ 
echoes the title that Domitian had sought for himself (4:11). The four living creatures 
resemble the cherubim and seraphim of Isaiah’s and Ezekiel’s visions (Isa. 6:2-3; 
Ezek. 1:5-11). They are the “heavenly archetypes of the whole of the animate creation” 
whose function is unceasing praise.” Together they perform a cosmic liturgy which is echoed 
by all creation as “nature and the church join together to praise the God who is the source of 


the life of both”. 


John uses worship extensively as a literary device to re-orient the perception of his hearers. 
Aune suggests that imperial hymns composed in honour of the emperor show a close 
resemblance to those that are used in Revelation for God and the Lamb.” In chapter four the 
focus is on God as Creator (4:11). Unlike the boastful proclamations of the emperor, this 
expresses the creatures’ utter dependence on God for their very existence. Seeing God as 
Creator also implies that he is free and able to bring about a fresh creative act, indeed a “new 
form of existence, taken beyond all threat of evil and destruction”.” This joins together the 
other phrase used by the worshippers — ‘The Lord God Almighty who was, and is, and is to 
come’ (4:8). This divine name does not indicate God’s eternity in himself apart from the 


world, but his eternity in relation to the world.” Indeed, the eschatological and redemptive 


rule of God over the world is coming and will be established through a fresh creative act. 


4 Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Revelation: Vision of a Just World (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 59. 
°° Ben Witherington III, Revelation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 118. 

6 Joseph L. Mangina, Revelation (London: SCM Press, 2010), 79. 

% Aune, Revelation 1-5, 316. 

8 Bauckham, Theology, 49. 

? Thid., 30. 
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In chapter 5 the focus shifts to the Lamb and his role as redeemer, before culminating in a 
loud expression of praise to God and the Lamb together and a final decisive ‘Amen’ (5:14). 
This identification of the Lamb with God indicates the divinity of Jesus. The chapter begins 
with the spotlight on a scroll held by the One who sat on the throne (5:1). A question is asked 
which receives no immediate answer — ‘who is worthy to break the seals and open the scroll?’ 
(5:2). The scroll'°° probably “symbolizes and embodies God’s intention to execute justice ‘on 
earth as it is in heaven’”.'°! The deafening silence conveys a feeling of hopelessness causing 
John to weep uncontrollably (5:4). His reaction represents the hopelessness that his hearers 
probably experienced as they lived in the empire. The silence is broken by the comforting 
word of one of the elders — ‘The Lion of Judah, the Root of David has triumphed. He is able 
to open the scroll’ (5:5). As he looks, John sees a different image — a Lamb who looked as if 
it had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes (5:6). The former phrases (Gen 49:9; 
Isa 11:1,10) were associated with messianic imagery and may refer or invoke victory gained 
through violent conquest. The latter image depicts a radical obedience leading to a sacrificial 
death (5:9). “The Lion shows what Jesus did and the Lamb shows how he did it”.!” The 
seven horns imply that the Lamb is actually a powerful figure but its victory is gained 
through violence suffered rather than violence inflicted. After this passage it is the imagery of 
the Lamb that takes center stage in the rest of the Apocalypse. It “acts as symbol and historic 
precedent that not death but rather integrity with respect to God’s commandments is of 
ultimate concern”.'” For the churches pressed on every side by the imperial culture, the 
image of the ‘Lion’ would have been a more preferred picture. Their cry for justice (6:10) 
might even have veiled a desire for vengeance. However, as we shall see in the next section, 
God’s purposes are higher than theirs and can only be accomplished through obedience unto 
10 For a fuller discussion on other interpretations of the scroll see Aune, Revelation 1-5, 344-345. 

10l Mangina, Revelation, 85. 


' David L. Barr, “The Lamb who looks like a Dragon?” in Barr (ed), Reality of Apocalypse, 209. 
' De Silva, Seeing Things John’s Way, 102. 
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death. As they model their Saviour in the present, they would share in his reign in the future 


(5:10). 


The throne room vision functions as a comprehensive re-ordering of reality for the churches 
in Asia Minor. It delegitimizes the propaganda of the imperial cult and re-directs worship to 
its proper place — God and the Lamb. It also re-orients the way in which the churches may 
have wanted to perceive God and his salvation by modeling a radical and costly obedience. 


Both of these ends are achieved in the context of worship. 
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The Prophetic Call and its Purpose (Rev. 11) 


The churches in Asia Minor would have been tempted to follow an accommodating stance 
towards the imperial culture. The vision of the heavenly throne room depicted how 
incompatible that stance was for faithful witness. This would, nevertheless, entail an element 
of opposition and even martyrdom but that was what the ‘trumpet voice’ said ‘must take 
place after this’ (4:1). However, this is not the whole story. The investiture of the Lamb 
(5:6-7)'™* leads to a series of judgment cycles against those who oppose God. John is careful 
in describing the sovereignty of God so as to differentiate it from the despotic rule of the 


5 


emperor. Using a kind of apophaticism'” in the imagery, John purges it of 


anthropomorphism and suggests the incomparability of God’s sovereignty.'°° The judgment 
cycles are not just for the punishment of the opposition (9:20-21). In conjunction with the 


witness of the faithful, it leads to the repentance of the world. 


Chapter 11 begins with John being instructed to measure the temple and measure the altar 


and count the worshippers therein (11:1,2 cf Ezek. 40-48). These images have been 
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interpreted in various ways throughout the years. Most commentators today would 


associate these three images with the Christian community of believers." The act of 
measuring reflects a form of preservation (Jer. 31:38-40; Zech. 1:16) while the exclusion of 
the outer court suggests that the preservation of the church does not always include physical 


protection. The altar is the ‘place of sacrifice’ where the believers bring themselves ‘to be 


104 Aune, Revelation 1-5, 336. 

105 Apophaticism (or negative theology) radically distinguishes God from all creaturely beings by conceiving 
him in negative terms: he is not what creatures are. 

1% Bauckham, Theology, 43. 

107 For a discussion on the various interpretations see Beale, Book of Revelation, 557-559. 

108 See for example Mounce, Book of Revelation, 213; Harrington, Revelation, 119; Koester, Revelation and the 
End, 106. 
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sacrificed on the altar of the gospel’. ~~” Bauckham suggests that John is “distinguishing the 


inner, hidden reality of the church as a kingdom of priests who worship God in his presence 


from the outward experience of the church as it is exposed to persecution by the kingdom of 


the nations”.'’” The trampling of the holy city (11:2), however, is restricted to 42 months. 


This time period echoes Daniel’s prophecy (Dan. 7:25; 9:25-27) and is equivalent to the 1260 
days of prophetic witness (11:3) and the time, time and half a time in 12:14.''' This confirms 


that the “periods of final witness, divine protection and pagan antagonism are 


: 112 
simultaneous”. 


The identity of the two witnesses has also drawn much debate over the years." A symbolic 
interpretation seems most likely — they represent the collective witness of the Church. The 
olive trees bring to mind the kingship of Zerubbabel and the high priesthood of Joshua from 
Zechariah’s prophecy (Zech. 3,4) while the lampstands were previously used in Revelation to 


symbolize the churches (1:20). The number of witnesses being two probably refers to the 


biblical sanction of two witnesses for valid testimony (Deut. 19:15; Jn. 8:17; Lk. 10:1). 1! 


The manner of their witness (11:5-6) bears strong resemblance to the activity of Elijah 


(1 Ki. 17:1; 2 Ki 1:10ff, Sirach 48:1) and Moses (Ex. 7:14-24) though it is a typological 
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comparison rather than referring to any historical figures in the future. ~ The two witnesses 


are assigned a prophetic role which echoes the task that was given to John himself earlier 


03 Beale, Book of Revelation, 563. 
10 Richard Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy: Studies on the Book of Revelation (London: T&T Clark, 1993), 
272. 
11 1260 days is equivalent to 42 ‘ideal’ months of 30 days each. For a good summary of how to read the 
numbers in the book of Revelation see Ian Paul, How to Read the Book of Revelation (Cambridge: Grove Books 
Limited, 2003), 17-26. 
i Mounce, Book of Revelation, 215. 
183 For a detailed discussion on various interpretations see David Aune, Revelation 6-16 (Nashville: Thomas 
Nelson Publishers, 1998), 599-603. 
14 Schussler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 78. 

15 The exodus motif is a significant theme in Revelation and the Book of Exodus is also one of the most alluded 
canonical books in Revelation. See Paul, How to Read, 11-12. 
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(11:2 cf 10:11). The content of their message is two pronged. On the one hand, the power that 
they possess proclaims the power of God and his imminent judgment of evil (11:6). On the 
other, it is a call for repentance symbolized by the sackcloth they wear (11:3 cf 


Melia? 


The beast makes his first appearance in the Apocalypse in chapter 11 (11:7). Later on, the 
beast image will split into two representing the Roman imperial power and the religious cult 
(Rev. 13). For the moment, however, John wants to collectively portray it as the arch enemy 
of the two witnesses. There is no leeway for ignoring or collaborating with the beast — he is 
out to attack, overpower and kill them. They are not even given a proper burial — an ultimate 
act of humiliation in the Ancient Near East (1 Sam. 17:44; Ps. 79:1-4; Isa. 5:25). It is 
unclear as to which city is prophetically compared to Sodom and Egypt (11:8). 
Witherington III suggests that there is historical precedent to refer to Jerusalem by these 
names (Isa. 1:9-10; Jer. 23:14; Lam. 4:6) while Caird insists that Revelation uses the title 
‘great city’ to refer to Rome (16:19; 17:18; 18:10,16,18,19,21).!"8 Either way, John 
emphasizes that the fate of the two witnesses was the same as their Lord’s (11:8). The 
gloating of the inhabitants of the earth quickly turns to terror when God resurrects the two 
witnesses before their very eyes after three and a half days (11:11). A severe earthquake 
results, killing a tenth of the city — seven thousand people meet their end. However, the 
remainder “give glory to the God of heaven” (11:13). Bauckham suggests that the number 
‘seven thousand’ alludes to 1 Kings 19:18 where the faithful minority numbered just seven 


thousand. In a stunning reversal of numbers in Revelation, those who are killed in the 


116 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 277. 

ak Smalley, Revelation to John, 281. 

118 Witherington III, Revelation, 159; G.B. Caird, The Revelation of St John the Divine (London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1966), 138. 
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judgment are seven thousand while the remnant that is saved consists of nine-tenths of the 
city.'!? God’s radical plan for the conversion of the nations has been accomplished through 


the faithful witness of the Church. 


A noteworthy feature in John’s portrayal of the Church’s role is the link he makes between 
the words ‘prophecy’, ‘witness/martyr’ and ‘testimony’ (11:3,7 cf 19:10).'?° In John’s 
understanding, martyrdom is not an addition to being a prophet but it is inherent in the 
prophetic role itself.'?! ‘Witness’ and ‘testimony’ were not pietistic jargon but had legal 
connotations — “holding fast to one’s Christian convictions when tried before the pagan 
courts, even to the point of death, thereby giving testimony to the truth of the Christian 
message”. !** In fact, the success of the witness of the early Church was precisely because 


“their faith in Christ’s victory over death was so convincingly evident in the way they faced 


death and died”.!? 


The chapter concludes with the pronouncement that the great hope of the earth has been 
fulfilled — “The kingdom of the world has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he will reign forever and ever” (11:15). The twenty-four elders now refer to God in a 
shortened phrase than earlier, as the ‘One who is and who was’ (11:17 cf 4:8) since he has 
come and begun his reign. The time is ripe for the final judgment and the rewarding of those 
who have been faithful till the end (11:18). In a stunning visual climax, John sees the Ark of 


the Covenant in the heavenly temple (11:19). It is a visual reminder of God’s presence and a 


1 Bauckham, Theology, 87. 

120 The Greek word for witness and testimony comes from the same root word from which we get the English 
word ‘martyr’. 

12i Boring, Revelation, 144. 

12? Tbid., 145. 

123 Bauckham, Theology, 88. 
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“sign of God’s faithfulness to the abiding relationship which he established with his people 


Israel (Ex. 24:3-8; 25:22; 34:27-35) and renewed in Christ (Heb. 9:15)”.!*4 


As we have seen, John makes it very clear that any kind of partnership with the imperial 
power is impossible for a true witness. The imperial culture is totally opposed to God and his 
ways. The only acceptable response is to proclaim the truth of God and his impending 
judgment in order to call the nations to repentance. This is a dangerous vocation for the 
churches and may lead to a similar fate as that which befell their Master. Previously, John 
had mentioned that this will only be temporary as in the final account of things they will be 
raised up and share in the glorious rule of the Lamb (7:9-17). Now, he shows them a blessing 
beyond themselves. Their faithful witness unto death will bring about the conversion of the 


nations. God’s rule is nothing like the rule of the empire. It is just, merciful and life giving. 


oa Smalley, Revelation to John, 294. 
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The Beastly Empire Revealed (Rev. 12, 13) 


Jesus taught that the character and values esteemed in the Kingdom of God differed 
significantly from what was valued in earthly perspective (Mt. 5:3-10). When faced with 
persecution, he encouraged them to see themselves as part of a long line of prophets who also 
faced similar opposition (Mt. 5:11-12). John uses and develops this same strategy by 


encouraging the Church to see their situation in light of an even greater “cosmic conflict for 


the sovereignty of the world between God and the forces of evil”.'”° 


In this section, John uses and alludes to three types of mythic material that exposes and 
undermines the ideology of the Roman Empire. These include imperial cult mythology” 


(especially the Python-Leto-Apollo myth and the Seth/Typhon-Isis-Horus myth), traditions 


127 
L. 


about Leviathan and Behemoth and the book of Danie Maier broadly outlines the pattern 


of the two myths associated with the imperial cult as follows 


These myths recount a dragon/giant/monster (Python/Seth-Typhon) pursuing a female figure 
(Leto/Isis), the defeat of the antagonist by a combat figure (Apollo/Horus), and the restoration 


128 
of order. 


These myths were “used to endorse the association of rulers with the divine world by linking 
him to gods who restore order by triumphing over Python or Seth-Typhon”.!”? Augustus, 


Nero and Domitian in particular, used to link their reigns with Apollo imagery and the 


125 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 285. 

126 For a comprehensive discussion about the relevant myths see Adela Yarbro Collins, The Combat Myth in the 
Book of Revelation (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1976). 

127 Steven J. Friesen, “Myth and Symbolic Resistance in Revelation 13”, Journal of Biblical Literature Vol. 
123/2 (2004): 303. 

128 Harry O. Maier, Apocalypse Recalled (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 180. 

12 Jan Willem van Henten, “Dragon Myth and Imperial Ideology in Revelation 12-13” in Barr (ed), Reality of 
Apocalypse, 197. 
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Zeus/Jupiter version of the Seth-Typhon myth. ™ Some scholars suggest that associating 


these myths with Roman rule was probably a construct of the local elites rather than the 


emperor himself. ey 


Either way, these myths supported the propaganda of the Pax Romana by 
suggesting that it was the Emperor and the Roman Empire that was responsible for bringing 


order to a chaotic world. John uses these same myths but reverses the roles and re-shapes it in 


order to expose the hypocrisy and bankruptcy of the Empire’s claims. 


Chapter 12 has five main characters in the plot line — the ‘woman’, the ‘dragon’, the ‘male 
child’, ‘Michael’ and the ‘rest of the woman’s offspring’. Citing OT allusions Paul suggests 
that “the description of the characters owes most to biblical material, whilst the shape of the 
story owes more to the mythological influences”.'*” The pregnant woman is the “messianic 
community, the ideal Israel”! (12:2 cf Isa. 66:7-9; Mic. 4:9-10) that gives birth to the 
Messiah, symbolized by the male child (‘rule with iron sceptre’? — 12:5 cf Ps 2:8,9). The 
dragon is the devil or Satan (12:9 cf ‘deceiving serpent’ Gen. 3:1) who tries to kill the child. 
Both the woman and the dragon are depicted as heavenly signs which parallel the Isis and 
Seth-Typhon associations with stars and constellations.'** The child is taken to the safety of 
God’s presence (12:5) while the woman is taken to the desert which is the place that God had 
prepared for her (12:6). The desert is the place of preparation and provision in the OT 
(Ex. 16:4ff) and may also signify protection from the deception of the Empire (the place 
where the angel carried John in order to see the prostitute clearly — 17:3). In verses 7-9 the 
scene is changed and a battle between Michael (the ‘protector’ of God’s people in opposition 


with Satan — Dan. 10:13,21; 12:1; Jude 9) and the dragon is described resulting in the 


130 Thid., 191-197. 

131 Friesen, Myth and Symbolic Resistance, 299. 

ae Paul, “The value of Paul Ricoeur's hermeneutic”, 177. 
133 Mounce, Book of Revelation, 231. 
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expulsion of the dragon and his angels. This battle is a “heavenly counterpart of earthly 
events”. Their expulsion confirms that the dragon and his angels are a defeated enemy and 


their influence over history is limited. 


The victory in the heavenly realm is immediately followed by a declaration from heaven 
about the coming of God’s kingdom (12:10). This is best described as an adventus welcome 


speech announcing the ruler’s visitation, explaining the benefits of this rule and describing 
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the heroism of the king and his army. ~” The victory is won on the earthly sphere through the 


‘blood of the Lamb and the word of the testimony of the Church’ (12:11). The ascribing of 
power and authority to God and Christ exposes the dragon’s claim to power as bogus. “Jesus 


the Lamb dies as a victim of this false power, but precisely by so doing exposes its evil and 


its illegitimacy”.'*’ Jesus also becomes “the pattern, the example, and prototype for those 


who follow him”.'** Vs. 12 illustrates the paradox of the situation — it’s an occasion to rejoice 


and to despair. The already defeated dragon unleashes his fury at the Church through his 
allies (the sea and land beasts — chapter 13) in a last gasp attempt and succeeds in killing 
some. The answer to the question ‘who is the real victor?’ is not crystal clear. From an 
earthly perspective, the political and military might of the beast seems invincible, triumphant 


and worthy of worship. However, from a heavenly perspective, “the beasts’ apparent victory 


is the martyrs’ — and therefore God’s — real victory”.!*” 


33 Beale, Book of Revelation, 650. 
% Edith M. Humphrey, “To Rejoice or not to Rejoice? Rhetoric and the Fall of Satan in Luke 10:17-24 and 
Revelation 12:1-17” in Barr (ed), Reality of Apocalypse, 121. 
3 Richard B. Hays, “Faithful Witness, Alpha and Omega: The Identity of Jesus in the Apocalypse of John” in 
Richard B Hays and Stefan Alkier (editors), Revelation and the politics of Apocalyptic Interpretation (Texas: 
Baylor University Press, 2012), 82. 
* Ibid., 79. 
* Bauckham, Theology, 91. 
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The conflict between the woman and the dragon continues from vs. 13 onwards. In language 
reminiscent of the exodus (‘eagle’s wings’, ‘desert’), the woman is rescued and taken out of 
the serpent’s reach (12:14 cf Ex. 19:4). Even the gushing waters spewed by the serpent 
cannot prevent the woman’s deliverance (12:15). The earth comes to the aid of the woman 
showing that creation, itself, recognizes whose actions leads to its destruction (11:18) and 
partners with God in the cosmic battle (12:16). The dragon’s fury is then targeted at the rest 


of the woman’s offspring — the Church in its faithful witness (12:7). 


In chapter 13, John describes in more detail the manner by which the dragon oppresses the 
people of God. The dragon enlists two allies (the beast of the sea and the beast of the earth) 
who together form an ‘unholy trinity’ — a parody of the Godhead. The sea and earth beasts 
bear similarities with the two primordial monsters in Job 40-41, Leviathan and Behemoth. 
John seems to have used these two images since Jewish texts describe these two monsters of 
land and sea becoming food for the righteous when God brings history to its dramatic 
climax.'*? The description of the sea beast bears much resemblance to the dragon (13:1 cf 
12:3) and the beastly empires in Daniel’s prophecy (Dan. 7). John presents the sea beast as a 
composite of the four beasts (which represented four evil kingdoms) in Daniel 7 indicating an 
empire that is evil incarnate (13:2). The beast is the imperial power of the Roman Empire 
embodied in the Emperor and his military. The source of its power is the dragon and its 
nature blasphemous (13:2,5-6). The sea beast is a parody of the slain Lamb with its head 
bearing a fatal wound that had been healed giving it an air of invincibility (13:3-4). Most 


scholars see this as referring to the Nero Redivivus myth. '*! This interpretation is further 


140 Friesen, Myth and Symbolic Resistance, 304-307. 


141 See for example Beasley-Murray, Book of Revelation, 210-211. 
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strengthened when you consider that the number of his name using gematria in Hebrew 
adds up to 666 (13:18).'“3 The sea beast receives universal worship by those whose names are 
not written in the book of life (13:8). Therefore, he makes war on the saints and seemingly 
conquers them but his authority is limited to the forty two months of the Church’s witness 


(13:5,7 cf 11:3). 


If power is the chief characteristic of the sea beast, the parallel for the land beast is deception. 
It poses as a lamb even though its speech reveals its true source — the dragon (13:11). It 
mimics the signs of the two witnesses (13:13 cf 11:6) and deceives the people (13:14).'* It is 
a parody of the ‘Spirit of prophecy’ and it is later referred to as the false prophet (16:13; 
19:20; 20:10). Its main objective is to organize the people in the worship of the sea beast. 
Through a mixture of deception and derived power it ensured that the beast’s image is 
worshipped by all the people (13:14-16). All those who reject its overtures are either killed or 
socially and economically ostracized (13:15,17). The land beast refers to the imperial cult 
governed by the provincial elite who functioned as its priests. John exposes the provincial 
imperial cult for what it really is — “the maintenance of a demonic power, a legitimation of 


blasphemy and violence”.!*° 


In these two chapters John has laid bare the propaganda of the Roman Empire. Contrary to its 


claims, it is the Empire which brings chaos and disorder by colluding with its demonic 


4 Gematria is a system of assigning numerical value to a word or phrase that was popular in the 1“ century. 
# For an extensive discussion of the Nero Redivivus myth and numbering in Revelation see Bauckham, Climax 
of Prophecy, 384-450. 
* For a discussion about the use of signs in imperial cults see Steven J. Scherrer, “Signs and Wonders in the 
Imperial Cult: A new look at a Roman Religious Institution in the light of Rev 13:13-15,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 103/4 (1984). 
* David de Silva, “’The Image of the Beast’ and the Christians in Asia Minor: Escalation of Sectarian Tension 
in Revelation 13,” Trinity Journal 12/2 (1991): 206. 
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master. The Emperor’s boasts are blasphemous and the period of his rule is limited and not 
eternal. The unity of the Empire is sustained only through intimidation and violence and not 
through consensus. True authority and victory belongs to the Lamb and his followers. John 
makes a direct appeal to the churches as they faced this seemingly daunting opposition 
(13:9). The deceptions of the false prophet must be discerned through ‘wisdom’ (13:18) 
which begins with a revelation of the heavenly perspective in worship. On the other hand, if 
they had to face persecution or death, then they must face it boldly. Patient endurance and 


faithfulness must be the hallmark of their witness (13:10). 
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The Hypocrisy of Rome Exposed and Judged (Rev. 17, 18) 


John has presented Rome’s emperors and the local organizers of imperial cult as ‘beasts’ 


146 He turns his attention next to the 


evoking feelings of indignation and enmity in his hearers. 
city of Rome and its practices. His critique of Rome is extensive. He sees it as a prostitute 
seducing her clients while leading them on a path to destruction. Indeed, the seductive charm 


of Rome masked the violence and the oppression that was inherent therein. John sees Rome’s 


days as numbered. Judgment is coming and when it does come, it will be comprehensive. 


The goddess Roma (the personification of the city of Rome and the Roman state) was 
venerated and worshipped in Asia Minor from the oe century BCE onwards. John, however, 
does not see her as someone deserving worship but as ‘Babylon the Great, the Mother of 
Prostitutes’ (17:5). There are strong indicators to identify the prostitute (17:1) with the city of 
Rome — Rome was known as the city set on seven hills (17:9) and it did have dominion over 
all the nations (17:1,15,18). The image of the prostitute is pregnant with symbolic meaning. 
In OT prophecy, it was used to describe the cities of Nineveh (Nah. 3:1-4) and Jerusalem 
(Isa. 1:21) and their detestable practices. Thompson notes that while adultery usually refers to 
idolatry (2:14-15; 14:8), it can also refer to engaging in commerce with someone 
(Isa. 23:17).'4” Many scholars see her as an upper class courtesan who would have been rich 
and well dressed.'** However, recent scholarship sees her description in a new light. The 
word used for prostitute in Revelation 17 is usually reserved for common ‘streetwalkers’ 
rather than courtesans.'“? These were nameless and faceless women who plied their trade in 
the brothels with multiple partners unlike the courtesans who generally had one primary 


146 De Silva, Seeing Things John’s Way, 198-203. 

14 Leonard L. Thompson, Revelation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 159. 
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partner. This fits well with John’s description of the ‘spectacular earth-encompassing 
promiscuity’ of Rome (14:8; 17:2; 18:3,9; 19:2).'°° Tattoos in Roman culture were a sign of 
degradation. John’s description of the inscription on her forehead (17:5) showcases Rome “as 


a whore of the most degraded kind, a tattooed slave”.'°! The inscription shows that Rome had 


successfully co-opted other cities... into her military-economic-political complex. Their trading 
and diplomatic relationship with her is in truth an alliance with her idolatrous and satanic 


rejection of the lordship of God and the Lamb.” 


We can better understand John’s intentions in this passage if we recognize the allusions he 
makes to the Roman Empress, Valeria Messalina. Messalina was the third wife of Emperor 
Claudius and was notorious for her promiscuity. She was killed when her conspiracy against 
Claudius was discovered. The writings of Roman historian Tacitus and poet Juvenal show 
that Messalina’s “uncontrolled female sexuality’ was metaphorically used as invective in 


standard Roman political discourse. 


The insatiable lust for power and territory endemic to empire is figured in the transgressive 
body of a “whore-empress” who turns tricks not in order to survive but only to feed her 


: 153 
voracious lust. 


Glancy and Moore argue that John alludes to this whore-empress contrast by describing 


Rome as both a prostitute and a queen (18:7). 
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Messalina’s excessive desires were also synonymous with chaos and violence. Therefore, it 
was a good metaphor to show how the upper echelons of the social hierarchy had ‘toppled 
into the gutter’.!>* Taken together, the allusion to Messalina in the Apocalypse is “a trope for 
imperial autocracy — absolute power exercised to excess, entirely without restraint”. This 
insatiable desire for acclamation and luxurious living (18:5-7) came at a heavy price to the 
common people in the provinces. This is particularly evident when we examine the economic 
landscape of the Empire. In a chilling passage listing the goods that were traded in Rome, 
John almost unconsciously adds ‘bodies and souls of men’ (18:13). The expression of ‘souls’ 
next to ‘bodies’ is significant as it qualifies the phrase — “those trafficking in bodies are 
actually selling human lives”.!°° John uses the word ‘soul’ again in the next verse to refer to 
the personified Babylon (18:14). This creates a marked contrast. “Babylon's ‘soul’ is said to 


long for expensive merchandise, while the ‘souls’ of others are being sold to her as 


commodities. !*’ 


The attraction of Rome was formidable. No other city could match its utopian vision as a 
secure and stable city. It was the hub of culture and economic prosperity. It was the place to 
be in if you didn’t want to miss out on all the great things that human civilization had to offer. 
The angel, however, carries John in a counter direction away from the city (17:3). It is from 
the desert that he will be able to judge clearly the true picture and not be caught up in Rome’s 
sin or its subsequent judgment (18:4). The attraction, however, was still strong as John 
discovered for himself (17:6). Even at a distance he shares the reaction of those who were 
caught up in the allure of the beast (‘astonished’ — 17:6,8). It is only the wisdom from above 


that finally helps him overcome Rome’s seductive charm. 
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John portrays the prostitute sitting on top of a scarlet beast (17:3). The description of the 
beast helps us to identify it with the sea beast in chapter 13 (17:3 cf 13:1). Bauckham captures 
the implication of the symbolism — “Roman civilization, as a corrupting influence, rides on 
the back of Roman military power”. Though the sight of the beast provokes wonder, John 
portrays the beast’s appearance as a prelude to its judgment (17:8). However, in God’s 
sovereignty the beast, together with his client kings, participate in one last act of destruction. 
The beast and the client kings had earlier committed adultery with the prostitute (17:2). Now, 
however, they ravage her like a pimp who has no further use of her (17:16-17). The picture is 
very graphic. The boast of Roma aeterna is shown to be hollow. Its destruction occurs 
suddenly (‘one hour’ — 18:10,17,19) and it is final (18:21). The judgment shows that God 
remembers the crimes of Rome even though it may seem to be forgotten (18:5). The faithful 
martyr’s pleas have not fallen on deaf ears and their deaths have been avenged 
(6:9-11; 18:6; 19:2). God’s concern, however, is not only for the saints who have suffered. 
Indeed, all the victims of the unjust and oppressive empire are atoned in the final judgment 


(18:24). 


Chapter 18 reads like a ‘funeral dirge’ to the great city of Rome.'*’ The only ones to weep 
over its demise are the ones who benefitted most from its rule — the kings of the earth, the 
merchants of the earth and the ship captains and sailors. One by one they lament her fall but 
their grief has more to do with their own lost revenue than for any love of the city (18:11,19). 
The sailors’ rhetorical question rings in the ears of the hearers — ‘Was there ever a city like 
this great city?’ The expected answer is ‘no’. However, the city to come will surpass 


Babylon’s glory by a long way. 


138 Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 343. 


139 Mangina, Revelation, 204. 
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The Consummation of History (Rev. 21:1-22:5) 


The Apocalypse has systematically exposed and judged the forces of evil and chaos in the 
world. The sources of evil in the heavenly and earthly realms, represented by the ‘unholy 
trinity’, are finally thrown into the ‘lake of burning sulphur’ forever (20:10). The followers of 
evil — those who bore the mark of the beast — also join them in the lake of fire (20:15). The 
product of evil, represented by the city of Babylon, is completely destroyed with no 
possibility of returning (19:21). All that is left is for John to describe the advent of God’s 


undisputed rule on earth in the vision of the New Jerusalem. 


John had encouraged the Church to ‘come out’ of Babylon as a necessary means of 
counteracting the charms and deception of Rome. He now presents an alternate city, one that 


comes from above (21:2), which from a heavenly perspective embodies the ‘ideal’ city. It 


fulfills the Roman ideal of a ‘golden age’ and the Jewish apocalyptic hope of ‘paradise’. '° 


The New Jerusalem weaves together a number of writings as it presents a counter reality to 
the city of Rome (Isa. 24-27, 60, 65; Ezek. 37-48; Zech. 14:16-21; 1 Enoch). The phrase 


‘heaven and earth’ is an expression of universality — it “envisions the salvation of the whole 


of creation, not only the redemption of individual souls”.'°’ The vision depicts “heaven as 


world, world as city, and the New City as open inclusive place of citizenship and well-being 


1” 162 


for al It is a city that “integrates heaven and earth, city and nations, culture and nature... 


Israel (twelve tribes) and Christianity (twelve apostles)”. !® 


160 Schussler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 114. 
16) Koester, Revelation and the End, 191. 

162 Schussler Fiorenza, Vision of a Just World, 114. 
163 Thid., 114. 
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The city is announced as the culmination of the desire of God to have a people for himself 
and the desire of his servants to be governed by God alone (21:3; 22:3). It is the final 
occurrence of the covenant formula (Lev. 26:11-12; Jer. 7:23; Ezek. 43:7, Ps. 95:7; Zech. 8:8) 
signifying that the covenant people had fulfilled their calling to be a light to the nations. 
The New Jerusalem is presented as a beautiful bride as opposed to the gaudy prostitute of 
Babylon (21:2 cf 17:1). It is a new creation not in the sense of history and the current cosmos 
being completely destroyed but in the sense of all things being renewed and redeemed 
(21:5). God’s immediate presence over all things is evident in the symbolism (‘jasper’ — 
21:11,19 cf 4:3). In contrast to the deceitful imperial propaganda, this vision is no blind hope 
but can be trusted as it comes directly from God who is the source of all truth (21:5). It is a 


promise by the one who is the Beginning and the End of all things (21:6-7). 


The magnificence of the New Jerusalem leaves John at a loss for words. He finds it almost 
impossible to describe it directly and uses a mix of figurative language and negative 
assertions to explain the new reality that he sees. The city’s size and splendour far exceeds 
that of Rome (12,000 stadia in length, width and height — 21:16) and the thickness of the 
walls illustrates its stability (21:17). Its perfect cubic shape parallels the inner chambers of 
the tabernacle and the temple (1 Ki. 6:19-20) — a place of holiness which only the high priest 
could enter and that too once a year. Most commentators see a relationship between the 
precious stone foundations of the city (21:19-21), the stones on the breastplate of the High 
Priest (Ex. 28:17-21) and the description of Zion in Isaiah’s vision (Isa. 54:11-12). 
Mathewson, cites interpretations of Qumran documents to suggest that the main purpose of 


the foundation stones was to indicate that the new city was built on the apostolic testimony 


‘64 Howard Peskett and Vinoth Ramachandra, The Message of Mission (Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 2003), 
268. 
165 Thid., 270. 
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(21:14).'®° Babylon had being adorned in a similar manner (17:4; 18:12,16) which mirrored 
the arrogant and exploitative trade practices of the King of Tyre (Ezek. 28:13,16-18). John 
describes the brilliance of this new reality as a ‘city of pure gold’ (21:18,21). In contrast to 
the idolatrous cities on earth, the wealth and splendour of the New Jerusalem is not 
concentrated among the elite but accessible to all of its citizens. Boring suggests that the 


vision also depicts the aesthetic goal of history. 


The beauty of this world (gold, precious stones, pearls, dazzling light) becomes the vehicle of 
expressing the beauty of the Eternal City... Eternity is no odorless, colorless, tasteless void; it 
is (in contrast to the dead, silent streets of earthy Babylon, 18:22) a living city of light and 


color.” 


John also describes what the new reality is like, by stating what it is not like. The phrase ‘no 
more’ or its equivalent is repeatedly used (21:1, 4, 8, 22, 23, 27; 22:3, 5) to signify the new 
order of things that has now come to pass. The sea is the realm of evil, tossing restlessly 
against God’s rule as seen in the place where the dragon stood and from which the beast 
emerged (13:1). It was also the main medium of trade and exploitation in the Empire 
(18:19).'°8 The doing away of the ‘sea’ (21:1) shows the final victory of God over the 
“chaotic power of anticreation” that attempts to “undo God’s moral order”.'™ This leads to an 
end of suffering, death and the curse (21:4; 22:3) and the destruction of all that is dark, 


unclean, idolatrous and immoral (21:8, 27; 22:5). The presence of God and the Lamb means 


1&6 David Mathewson, “A Note on the Foundation Stones in Revelation 21:14, 19-20,” Journal for the Study of 
the New Testament 25/4 (2003). 

167 Boring, Revelation, 222. 

168 For an extensive discussion about the significance of ‘sea’ refer Jonathan Moo, “The Sea That is No More: 
Rev. 21:1 and the Function of Sea Imagery in the Apocalypse of John,” Novum Testamentum 51 (2009): 148- 
167. 

‘© Peskett and Ramachandra, Message of Mission, 265. 
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that there is no more need for a temple (21:22) and their glory is so brilliant that other forms 


of light pale into insignificance (21:23). 


The city is also significant in the way it brings to a climax the story of the world from its 
beginnings in Genesis. The story began in a ‘garden’ which was watered by four rivers and 
contained gold and precious stones (Gen. 2:10-14). It also bore the tree of life at its centre, 
which was barred from human beings after their rebellion (Gen 2:9; 3:22-24). Revelation 
shows these same elements but the garden has now been transformed into a ‘garden city’. 
Cities are places where we enjoy the best of human architecture, technology, art and music.” 
In line with the ‘creation mandate’ (Gen. 2:15) the kings of the earth bring in the splendour of 
the glory and honour of the nations into the New Jerusalem (21:24,26). These cultural 
achievements of the nations are cleansed of their human pride, greed, violence and 


immorality and brought into the city. a 


Salvation includes the final gathering up into the all-embracing worship of God and the Lamb 
all that is truly human in all places and at all times, those human acts that reflect the beauty, 


love, justice and truth of God.'” 


It is a marvelous picture of the partnership of God and human beings — a product that is far 
more striking, life giving and eternal in comparison with the city of Rome. It also ensures that 
all human strivings to build a more just and beautiful world in the present will ultimately be 


worthwhile. 1”? 


170 Thid., 269. 

171 Christopher J.H. Wright, The God I Don’t Understand: Reflections on Tough Questions of Faith (Michigan: 
Zondervan, 2008), 201. 

172 Deskett and Ramachandra, Message of Mission, 270. 

173 Thid., 270. 
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Finally, the picture of the new reality is one of a redeemed humanity living in true human 
community. John changes the singular ‘people’ of Ezekiel’s prophecy (Ezek. 37:27) to 
‘peoples’ in Revelation (21:3). This shows that prophecies originally focusing on Israel have 
now been fulfilled in “every tribe, tongue, people and nation” (5:9; 7:9).'”* The leaves of the 
tree of life are now food ‘for the healing of the nations’ (22:3). It is also an inclusive city with 
its gates open wide (21:25) even though nothing impure is allowed in (21:27). Even the kings 
of the earth, who earlier were deceived by the prostitute and opposed God’s rule (17:2), now 
enter into the city as redeemed and transformed people (21:24). True fellowship is now a 


reality in a humanity that has been reconciled to God and each other. 


As we have seen, the Apocalypse systematically challenges the rhetoric of the Roman Empire 
by exposing its hypocrisy and blasphemous nature and revealing its oppressive and violent 
character. It presents creation as ultimately ordered and united around the throne of God and 
not the emperor. John also insists that the imminent coming of the heavenly reality to earth 
will judge and depose the pretenders to the throne and establish a new reality that greatly 
supersedes the expectations of all humanity. In the meantime, the Church is called to faithful 
witness without compromise, even if it leads to death. This prophetic witness would be a sign 


of the coming reality and hold the hope for the conversion of the nations. 


174 Beale, Book of Revelation, 1046-1047. 
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READING REVELATION TODAY 


The book of Revelation presented a radical counter vision for the first century Church as they 
faced the might and propaganda of the Roman Empire. However, the power of the 
Apocalypse is not limited to its 1“ century setting. It has continually ‘disturbed the 
comfortable’ and ‘comforted the disturbed’ throughout many generations and in varied 
situations. In this section, we will look at two recent examples where the message of John’s 


book has powerfully impacted the lives of its readers in two different contexts. 


‘Under Apartheid’ — Comfort and Protest by Allan A. Boesak 


Rev. Allan Boesak was a clergyman of the South African Dutch Reformed Church and an 
outspoken anti-apartheid activist. Although he had reflected and taught the book of 


Revelation for many years its meaning and relevance had eluded him. LE 


However, he saw the 
book in a new light in the midst of the student uprisings in Cape Town in 1980. As he spent 
the summer of 1985 in solitary confinement in a Pretoria prison he had his own ‘angelic 
visitation’ and the dark prison cell became a ‘center of illumination’. Comfort and Protest 


outlines his resultant thoughts and feelings as he reflected on the Apocalypse and the 


situation in South Africa under apartheid. 


Boesak rejected the critics who saw apocalyptic literature as ‘comfort through escapism’ and 


argued that it is a form of underground protest literature which is concerned about the 


175 Allan A. Boesak, Comfort and Protest: Reflections on the Apocalypse of John of Patmos (Edinburgh: The 


Saint Andrew Press, 1987), 13. 
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rebuilding of the just world as well as the destruction of the unjust world. ` For him, the 


book came out in the midst of suffering and political oppression and the author’s own 
“struggle with God for the sake of God and God’s creation”.'”’ It is those who had not faced 
this struggle personally that failed to understand its message. In fact, Boesak asserts that, just 
like John, the true pastor and preacher must “share the pain and tribulation of the little people 


of God” so that their pain is more than the ‘pain of our hearts’ but also the ‘pain of our 


bodies’.'”8 


As Boesak reflected upon the Apocalypse and the situation faced by the churches in Asia 
Minor under the Roman Empire he saw strong parallels to his own situation. There was no 
doubt in his mind that the ‘sea beast’ in his context was the South African government. It had 
all the characteristics of a police state where the “security of the state” was the highest good 
and everything else had to be subservient to it.” This resulted in continued racism, 
exploitation and oppression as children and pregnant women were beaten and killed in the 
streets. The judicial system set free the perpetrators of these violent acts despite 
overwhelming evidence. Those who supported apartheid were rewarded with money and 
power and some even sat in parliament portraying themselves as ‘servants of God’. Boesak 
described the ‘homeland policy’ (where poorest parts of the country were designated 
‘homelands’ and black people were forcibly removed at gunpoint from where they had lived 
for centuries) as a “form of subtle genocide that is not accidental but by design”.'*° It had 
resulted in hunger and starvation, never-ending unemployment and brutal repression. Boesak 


also exposed the way in which words were used to whitewash the prevailing situation. 


176 Thid., 18. 
7 Thid., 23. 
178 Thid., 44. 
17 Thid., 37. 
180 Thid., 68. 
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Separation of whites and blacks was called ‘influx control’ or ‘orderly urbanization’, virtual 
concentration camps were ‘resettlement areas’ and brutal acts of police violence was branded 
as maintaining ‘law and order’.'*! Just like the Roman emperors, the government of South 
Africa had brought the media, culture, religion and education under its control so as to 
influence the life of the nation. All forms of dissent were brutally suppressed and the defence 
budgets were regularly increased to buy new weapons and anti-riot equipment. On the world 


stage the government resisted international pressure by calling the nations to acknowledge 


South Africa’s position as the ‘superpower of the region’. 


Boesak notes, that in all these actions the government was supported by the ‘land beast’ in his 


context — the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa. The church had proclaimed in 1948 


182 


that ‘Apartheid is a church policy’ long before it became state policy. “^ It had spoken against 


the peaceful protests for justice by misinterpreting Romans 13 and encouraging the people 
not to resist the government since it had come from God. Boesak argues that if the 
government’s use of its power and authority does not reflect God’s, it was illegitimate. 


“Injustice anywhere is injustice everywhere”, he states, and it “contaminates and diminishes 


the whole human community”.'*’ He called the church to repentance as 


Christians who enjoy the fruits of injustice without a murmur... dare not become indignant 
when the suffering people of God echo the prayers of the psalms and pray for deliverance and 
judgment. In the midst of indescribable pain and appalling indifference, this prayer — and the 


certainty of God’s loving response — has become our sustenance. 


181 Thid., 48. 
182 Thid., 105. 
183 Thid., 66. 
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Boesak’s criticism of the church was based on his understanding that the Church lives in 
history and has a responsibility for history. The Church doesn’t just struggle for its own 


survival but for the life of the world. Its response to injustice and division, therefore, is to 


...challenge it, change it, undermine it, until it conforms to the norms of the kingdom of God 


and until the world recognizes the lordship of Jesus the Messiah.'™* 


He argues that “to be reconciled means to face the truth about ourselves and about the things 
we do to each other”.'® It is a costly struggle but the powers of the world can only be 
unmasked by those who were willing to give up their lives as Jesus had done. He understood 
the heart of the voices who cry ‘Why?’ in the face of the tragic killings of Martin Luther 
King Jr., Oscar Romero, Steven Biko and many other children in Soweto and Cape Town. 
The only one worthy to give an answer is the Lamb who was slain and through whose 
sacrifice liberation was won for all people. “The martyrs are dead but their witness is still 
alive” and continues to inspire the church.'*° Those who conquer will inherit the new creation 
from God, whose generosity knows no bounds. Therefore, he encourages the Church to sing 
the song of victory which “overturns the present reality and becomes a prophecy of another 
reality, God’s reality”.'*’ These songs (which echo the songs of the twenty four elders and the 


angels in Revelation) were an important feature in their struggle. It struck fear in the hearts of 


the oppressor. The oppressor’s response may be aggressive, he notes, but 


We sing because we believe, we sing because we hope. We sing because we know that it is 


only a little while, and the tyrant shall cease to exist. 


184 Thid., 29. 
185 Thid., 88. 
186 Thid., 68. 
187 Thid., 60. 
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In this way, the Apocalypse helped Boesak challenge the version of reality propagated by the 
South African government and the Church. He called on the people to resist nonviolently and 
trust in God who, as the ‘personification of truth’, will one day bring about a world where 


crying, pain and death will be no more. 


‘Under Global Capital’ — Unveiling Empire: Reading Revelation Then and Now 
by Wes Howard-Brook and Anthony Gwyther 


In their own words, Wes Howard-Brook and Anthony Gwyther’s book Unveiling Empire: 
Reading Revelation Then and Now seeks to “recover the power of Revelation for our 
time”.!3 Hailing from USA and Australia respectively, the authors confess that they’ve never 
met each other before. However, in a curious turn of events they were united in their parallel 
non violent protests against the US Navy battleship USS New Jersey as it docked in Brisbane 
and in Seattle. They insist that Revelation addresses a community “seduced by the Roman 
Empire from within a context of relative comfort” rather than those facing a “terrifying 
persecution”. '*° This helps them to recognize that the parallel empire facing First World 


Christians today is the “phenomenon of global capital”. "°? 


The authors suggest that nation-states no longer represent the dominant imperial force today. 
They articulate how corporations have transformed themselves from ‘multinationals’ to 
‘transnationals’ as they’ve expanded beyond their home countries in search of markets, cheap 


labour and unregulated access to natural resources.'’! Whereas “multinationals adapted to 


'88 Howard-Brook and Gwyther, Unveiling Empire, xix. 
'® Thid., xxii. 
1 Thid., xxx, 
11 Tbid., 239. 
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local realities to produce and sell their goods; transnationals adapted the local realities 
themselves”.'”” This statelessness helps them to transcend the limitations on capital imposed 
by nation-states. The authors remark that the propaganda for global capital bears striking 
similarities with the propaganda of the Roman imperial cult in the first century. Government 
officials, economists and journalists proclaim the ‘divine inspiration’ and the ‘religious nature 


193 


of belief in the free market through the global capital-controlled media. ~~ They quote David 


Korten who observes 


Free market ideology has been embraced around the world with the fervor of a fundamentalist 
religious faith... the economics profession serves as its priesthood... to question its doctrine 


194 
has become virtual heresy.’ 


The role of marketing and media in creating this false sense of reality is critical to the rise of 
global capital as an empire. Through corporate mergers and other acquisitions, control of the 
world’s media has been placed in the hands of a small elite. 75% of commercial television air 
time and 50% of the non commercial public television air time in the US is paid for by the 


world’s one hundred largest corporations.” 


By controlling what is news the media 
propagates corporate libertarianism and suggests that the unfettered free market is as it should 
be and any effort to change it is misguided or dangerous. Dissenting voices are usually 
labeled ‘dreamers’ or ‘idealists’ and their access to mainstream media is limited. Instead a 
steady diet of the ‘American Dream’ continues to dazzle and seduce the world just like the 


seductive power of the prostitute in Revelation. The authors go on to show how consumer 


brands like Coca-Cola and pop culture stars like Michael Jackson are routinely portrayed as 


12 Thid., 239. 

13 Thid., 238. 

4 David Korten, When Corporations Rule the World (West Hartford: Kumarian Press, 1995), 69. Cited in 
Howard-Brook and Gwyther, Unveiling Empire, 238. 

15 Thid., 253. 
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sources of unity and wholeness to a divided world. This religious assertion parallels the 


196 The authors 


portrayal of the Roman Emperors as symbols of unity in the 1“ century. 
suggest that global capital pretends in its rhetoric “to provide an authentic response to our 
deepest yearnings and desires for security, rest, joy and community” while masking the 
conditions in the sweatshops that produce goods, the destruction of rainforests and the hordes 


of refugees whose lives are destroyed so that we can live the ‘good life’. 


The power and influence of global capital is amply demonstrated by the hold it has on 
governments around the world. The authors demonstrate this by highlighting the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the work of the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) which have “systematically transferred legal authority from governments to global 
corporations”. "S The authors articulate how GATT commands its signatory nations to 
conform their laws, regulations and administrative procedures to the text of GATT thus 
superseding rules protecting local environments, subsidies for energy conservation and 
anything that is perceived as limiting the free flow of capital. |” They go on to describe the 
history and the workings of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank 
(WB). Citing the IMF/WB policy of ‘structural adjustment’, the authors’ showcase how 
Costa Rica and Mexico have had their economies reconfigured causing them to be dependent 
on imports resulting in a range of social problems and crippling debt. Seeing parallels in the 


manner in which the ‘merchants of the earth’ benefitted from the exploitation of the Roman 


Empire the authors assert that the global capital empire has resulted in the transfer of wealth 


196 Thid., 257-258. 
197 Thid., 256. 
18 Thid., 240. 
19 Thid., 240-241. 
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from the poor and middle class to the wealthy.” They go on to describe the CIA-backed 
programmes to violently topple popularly elected leaders and install favourable political 
dictators in Guatemala (1954), Brazil (1960s) and Chile (1970s) as akin to the installation of 


the ‘kings of the earth’ who served the Roman Empire in Revelation.” 


Wes Howard-Brook and Anthony Gwyther’s unveiling of global capital’s imperial nature in 
the light of Revelation is not restricted to a description of its characteristics. They confidently 


assert that “as with Rome, so with global capital — empire is fallen”.””” The authors suggest 


that John’s vision was of “a reality apart from but in the midst of empire”.”°’ They point out 
that the historical church has often sold out to empire in its practice and calls for future 
visionaries with imagination, courage and energy to reflect New Jerusalem again. The authors 
recommend the importance of forming communities whose life of prayer and worship, bible 


and cultural studies and practice of alternative forms of economics would reflect more closely 


the biblical vision of New Jerusalem in today’s society. 


The above examples depict how the book of Revelation continues to unveil individuals, 
institutes and systems as they attain empire-like characteristics in society today. Revelation 
helps the church to correctly perceive the deceptive assertions of these contemporary reality 
makers and uncover the true nature of their rhetoric and actions. The Apocalypse also 
encourages its hearers to come out of these modern forms of ‘Babylon’ by proclaiming its 
oppressive and temporary nature and embodying the true, life giving and eternal hope of the 


‘New Jerusalem’ in the midst of these distorted versions of reality. 


2 Thid., 242. 
2! Thid., 257. 
20 Thid., 260. 
°° Thid., 261. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CHURCH IN SRI LANKA 


John’s intention in the Apocalypse is to present ‘reality’ from a heavenly perspective so that 
the churches in Asia Minor will be faithful in their witness and not be deceived by the myth 
makers in their society. In chapters 4-5 and 11-12, John highlighted that worship, truth telling 
and obedience even unto martyrdom as chief characteristics of that faithful witness. While 
‘worship’, ‘truth’ and ‘sacrifice’ are common jargon in Christian circles it is important for 
each Christian community in every generation to reflect on how these qualities could be 
embodied in the church’s values, lifestyles and relationships in their particular context. These 
communities then function as beacons of light as it exposes the demonic character of false 
ideologies and point towards what is true and life giving. They also become havens of healing 
and reconciliation for those who suffer silently and often out of sight, as a result of these false 
versions of ‘reality’. In this section, a brief sketch as to the implications of faithful witness in 


a Sri Lankan Church setting is offered. 


Worshipping Communities 


As we have seen in our analysis many competing words and concepts constantly seek to 
shape our frames of reference that govern our thoughts and behaviour. An individual’s frame 


of reference is his worldview, which can be defined as 


...a commitment, a fundamental orientation of the heart, that can be expressed as a story or in a 
set of presuppositions... which we hold... about the basic constitution of reality, and that 
provides the foundation on which we live and move and have our being.*™ 


204 James W. Sire, The Universe Next Door: A Basic Worldview Catalog (Illinois: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 17. 
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Throughout the ages many Christian thinkers and writers have articulated the importance of 
developing a Biblical worldview as a means of living authentic lives as disciples of Jesus.”°° 
Much of these reflections, however, tend to place an over emphasis on the cognitive aspect of 
worldview generation and neglect other vital ways in which we are formed as people. 
St Augustine once remarked that “Moral character is assessed not by what a man knows but 
by what he loves”.*’° Many contemporary writers agree and have now started to see humans 
primarily as homo liturgicus — embodied, practicing creatures whose love/desire is aimed at 


something ultimate.” 


They suggest that historically, worship practices were fundamental in 
shaping the new Christian communities long before they settled on doctrine. Therefore, 
Christian communities must be particularly mindful of its practices of Christian worship and 


208 


the meanings implicit in them.” Failure to do so may result in the formation of patterns of 


behaviour quite alien to the Biblical revelation. 


Our discussion of chapters four and five of Revelation showed that Christian worship 
involves reorientation in two major areas. Firstly, we come to know the Trinity for who they 
are and what they have done. Contemporary worship sometimes distorts the full revelation of 
God by emphasizing some aspects of his divinity over others. Pictures of God as friend, 
comforter and as the supplier of our needs take precedence over seeing God as holy, just and 
Lord of all of life. These distortions though subtle, can very easily lead to a form of 


discipleship far removed from the Biblical revelation. 


205 For example see Nancy Pearcey, Total Truth: Liberating Christianity from its Cultural Captivity (Illinois: 
Crossway Books, 2005). 

°° Henry Chadwick, Augustine: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 54. 

20 James K.A. Smith, Desiring the Kingdom: Worship, Worldview and Cultural Formation (Michigan: Baker 
Academic, 2009), 40. 

208 For an incisive discussion on the character forming aspect of various Christian liturgical practices in church 
worship see Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 155-214. 
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Secondly, worship is a ‘world making’ and a ‘character forming’ activity. To worship Jesus 
as Lord is to “challenge all false gods, and to pose a threat to their dark and dingy 
domains”.””? However, this is possible only if we worship with our whole embodied selves 
and not by ‘forgetting’ our situations and contexts as some worship leaders encourage today. 


Worship is comprehensively transformational as 


“To worship is to quicken the conscience by the holiness of God, to feed the mind with the 
truth of God, to purge the imagination by the beauty of God, to devote the will to the purpose of 


God” 210 
Worship is also an act of partnership with God in his mission. As Walter Brueggemann notes 


“Praise is not a response to a world already fixed and settled, but it is a responsive and obedient 
participation in a world yet to be decreed and in process of being decreed through this liturgical 


act” 211 


Therefore communities embodying an authentic worship of the Trinity are a pre-requisite for 


Christian discipleship and mission. 


Communities of Truth 


True worship leads to true perspectives of reality, facilitates open and honest relationships 
and creates communities that profess truth in all aspects of their existence. Contemporary 


society has seen a crisis of faith in its standpoint on truth. In Western societies, relativistic 


20 Graham Kendrick, Worship (Eastbourne: Kingsway Publications, 1984), 35. 

210 Archbishop William Temple as cited in Philip Greenslade, Worship in the Best of Both Worlds: Explorations 
in Ancient-Future Worship (Milton Keynes: Paternoster, 2009), 1. 

*!! Walter Brueggemann, Israel’s Praise: Doxology against Idolatry and Ideology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1988), 11. 
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ideas and false conceptions of ‘tolerance’ have resulted in cynicism and suspicion about any 
notion of truth that is considered absolute. In shame cultures like Sri Lanka, truth is often 
suppressed in order to ensure that no ‘loss of face’ takes place. Revelation teaches us that 
falsehood is fundamentally demonic and Christian communities must be at the forefront of 
speaking truth into situations of deception in society. It is important, therefore, to reflect on 


the manner in which Christian communities in Sri Lanka should manifest truth in its witness. 


Firstly, the historic proclamation of the gospel is of a public truth that is of vital concern to all 
people. It involves the declaration that the one who had died and risen again was the Saviour 
and Judge of the world and the affirmation of that truth must finally govern every facet of 
human life.” Any attempt to push this public proclamation to a private arena of belief must 
be rejected. Idols are not just constructions of wood or bronze. They are versions of reality 
that distort the way in which we think about God, ourselves and the world. The sanctuaries of 
modern idols are situated in the political platforms, the university lecture halls, the glittering 
shopping malls and sadly the pulpits of some churches. These distortions leave behind a trail 
of bodies sacrificed in order to propagate and maintain these idols. Christian communities 
must be arenas where the truth of the gospel story slowly unmasks and liberates people from 


213 . 
The Church’s witness, however, 


these distortions and true reality is experienced and learnt. 
must be public and not restricted to religious ghettos. The Gospel story confronts and exposes 
contemporary idols such as ethnic and nationalistic ideologies, reductionist portrayals of 


humanity, empty religiosity, the slavery of consumerism and uncritical faith in the market. To 


witness to Christ requires that these idols are continuously unmasked and publicly confronted 


212 Lesslie Newbigin, “The Gospel as Public Truth,” The Gospel and Our Culture Movement Supplement 
January (1992): 2. 

*I3 For the authors own critique of a myth in Sinhala culture see Yohan Abeynaike, “Andare and the Sinhala 
Psyche,” FOCUS Scope Newsletter (January 2013): 14. 
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by the redeemed community of Christ. However, to proclaim the gospel as public truth is not 
to seek dominance for the Church’s viewpoint but to state that its truth will be evident in the 
experience and reflection of human life. It is to embark on a journey of faith whereby the 
meaning and implications of what is announced is learnt in dialogue.” The final ‘proof’ of 
this declaration will only be evident at the end of history, at the final consummation of which 


the resurrection of Jesus is pledge and first-fruit. 


Secondly, being communities of truth involves being honest about the weaknesses, sinfulness 
and compromise which have often distorted the Church’s mission. Especially in countries 
like Sri Lanka where the advent of missionaries and colonial powers coincided, the Church 
needs to publicly confess its historic wrongs while resisting any one-sided portrayals of 
missionaries as mere pawns in the hands of colonial administrators.” In countries where 
violence and enmity between communities is widespread, commitment to truthful reflection, 
transparency and public confession stand as powerful influences for personal and social 


healing and reconciliation." 


The Sacrificial Community 


To proclaim and worship Jesus as Lord is to “set up a rival kingdom in the middle of the old 
one, which inevitably invites the wrath of the ‘gods’ down upon our heads”.”'* The ‘wrath of 
the gods’ can come in many forms — seductive temptations, social ostracization, violent 


714 Tbid., 2. 

7I Thid., 2. 

216 For a discussion on Postcolonialism see Vinoth Ramachandra, Subverting Global Myths: Theology and the 
Public Issues Shaping our World (Illinois: InterVasity Press, 2008), 217-261. 

217 Richard Howell, “Christian Suffering and Martyrdom: An Opportunity for Forgiveness and Reconciliation,” 
in Christof Sauer and Richard Howell eds, Suffering, Persecution and Martyrdom: Theological Reflections 
(Johannesburg: AcadSA Publishing, 2010), 354. 

*I8 Kendrick, Worship, 37. 
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coercion etc. Faced with these challenges the historical Church has time and again been 
tempted to compromise its message and its methods. Ever since the adoption of Christianity 
as the official religion of the Roman Empire, the Church has often flirted with the idea of 
bearing its witness from the relative comfort of political and social power. The growth of the 
Church in Sri Lanka during the time of colonial rule has greatly influenced the perception 
that Christianity is a religion that was ‘imposed from above’. While this perception is not 
entirely true, the political and social situation at the time did aid the Church to share the 
gospel message with relatively little hostility. The indigenous Church of Sri Lanka has 
sometimes struggled with the relative loss of power and influence over public life that it had 
prior to independence. The temptation to conform and seek the protection and the influence 
that comes from aligning with those in power continues to be enticing. Revelation’s portrayal 
of Christ as a sacrificial Lamb serves as a powerful reminder to the Church to recover and 
embrace the ‘God of the Cross’ again. It exposes the radical difference between the ways of 


the Roman Empire and the way of the cross. 


The Pax Romana was ultimately founded on the crosses Rome erected. So is the Empire of 
God. But in this version of the story, our Emperor conquers by dying on the cross in place of all 
victims and rebels. In doing so he subverts the domination system, expunging the myth of 
sacred violence with the reality of redemptive love. At the crucifixion the powers that be played 
their ace card — sacred violence — and were trumped by suffering love. One Empire exalts the 


love of power; the other the power of love.”"” 


The Church’s witness must follow her Master’s pattern in identifying with the marginalized 


and victims of the idols in society. In situations which display the corruption of power, the 


212 Greenslade, Worship in the Best of Both Worlds, 23-24. 
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church must bear witness against that corruption, by critique, by non-collaboration, by 


witness, and if need be by martyrdom.””° As Ramachandra notes 


“The church that seeks security, prestige and worldly power is no longer the church of the 


crucified Jesus. The power of the gospel can only be demonstrated in vulnerability and 


humility, as the gospel is lived out in the public squares of the world”.””! 


22 N.T. Wright, “Revelation and Christian Hope: Political Implications of the Revelation to John,” in Richard 
B. Hays and Stefan Alkier eds, Revelation and the Politics of Apocalyptic Interpretation (Texas: Baylor 
University Press, 2012), 121. 

2! Deskett and Ramachandra, Message of Mission, 206. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Church in its historical pilgrimage has faced many obstacles and challenges. In each 
generation, new forms of idolatrous distortions of truth spring forth. It is only as the Church 
fixes her gaze on the One who is Ultimately True can she remain faithful to her calling. As 
we await the glorious appearing of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, may the vision of the 


New Jerusalem strengthen us as we become the “sign, instrument and foretaste of God’s 


redeeming grace for the whole life of society”. 


The Church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 
She is his new creation 
By water and the word: 
From heaven he came and sought her 
To be his holy Bride; 
With his own Blood he bought her, 
And for her life he died. 


Though with a scornful wonder 
Men see her sore opprest, 
By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distrest, 
Yet saints their watch are keeping, 
Their cry goes up, ‘How long?’ 
And soon the night of weeping 


Shall be the morn of song. 


222 


Lesslie Newbigin, The Gospel in a Pluralist Society (Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1989), 233. 
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Mid toil and tribulation, 
And tumult of her war, 
She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore; 
Till with the vision glorious 
Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great Church victorious 


Shall be the Church at rest.” 


Word count (inclusive of Abstract) = 20,066 


223 S. J. Stone, “The Church’s one foundation,” Hymns Ancient and Modern Revised (London: William Clowes 
and Sons Ltd., 1972), 336-337. 
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